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A WINDBREAK OF NORWAY SPRUCE—RASPBERRIES IN BLOOM IN FRONT 
On the T. G. Yeomans Farm, Wayne County, Western New York 
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Grasses for Hay and Pasture. 

The best mixture of grass seeds depends 
upon soil and climate and the farmers’ needs. 
More regard should also be paid to the suc- 
cession of blooming ot the different varieties 
that may be sown, though this point was 
long since emphasized by Flint. ir F. Lam- 
son-Seribner, chief of the grass division of the 
department of agriculture and one of the 
best experts on grasses, in one of his admira- 
ble addresses made these very practical 
points: 

The best wild or native hay 
blue joint, fowl meadow grass, a 
Glyceria, and one of the Muhlenbergias or 
‘drop seeds.’”’ These are valuable in the 
order named, and often afford in our low- 
lying meadows a large bulk of native hay of 
excellent quality. Like other species of 
grasses, they respond readily to good treat- 
ment. Timothy, meadow fescue, orchard 
grass, rye grass and redtop are the chief and 
best known of the cultivated or so-called 
‘*tame’’ grasses for the production of hay. 
In the markets timothy is the recognized 
standard by which the value of other grasses 
is estimated. It is the farmers’ gold coin, al- 
though 1t does not appear to me to be, equal 
in some respects to other varieties. Its clean 
appearance, even growth, fair productiveness, 
and easy propagation make it a favorite grass. 

The presence of meadow fescue indicates a 
good soil, and upon weli-drained clayey lands 
it is one of the best grasses we can cultivate; 
it is alike good for hay and pasturage. Where 
the soil is more moist, but deep and _ strong, 
fescue (Festuca may 
be cultivated. It is one of the produe- 
tive of the hay grasses. Almost equally pro- 
ductive on suitable to it is orchard 
grass, and by many of our farmers this is re- 
guarded as equal, if not superior to timothy. 
it has a serious fault, however, of growing 
in bunches or tussocks. It is not a turf form- 
er, and when cultivated the seed should be 
sown thickly, and it is a good plan to add 
some other species as a filler. This objection- 
able habit of orchard grass may be overcome 
in a measure by heavily roliing the fields in 
early spring. Were it not for this tussock- 
forming babit, orchard grass would make one 
of the best of grasses for pastures, because of 
the early and abundant production of tender 
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Rye grass, so popular in England, has never 
come into much favor here, although it is 
usually recommended as an ingredient for 
mixtures designed for permanent pasture. On 
very rich soils, where the ground is fairly 
moist and the atwosphere humid, its produc- 
tiveness is very large. Jt will fair 
turf if well cared for, and may be used alone 
but not in mixtures. Redtop 
isone of the finest and best of our hay 
especially for low meadows, but is 
productive than other, sorts. The re- 
quirements of a good hay grass are, produc- 
t and adaptability to the 
also be nutritious, rich in 
little 
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iveness, hardiness 
soil. It must 
tlesh-forming elements, apd 
ver, and must be palatable to stock. 
more numerous 
than those which yield us hay. The most 
kinds are meadow foxtail, Ken- 
English bluegrass (Poa 
varieties of redtop and 
species of fescue. Meadow foxtailis one of 
the earliest, quite productive, and by many 
is very highly esteemed. Itis recommended 
in all mixtures compounded for tie produc- 
tion of continuous herbage through the 
Kentucky bluegrass is a good turf form- 
a good pasture grass where the land 
is rich, but does best upon strongly calcare- 
ous or limy soils. It is the grass which has 
made the pastures of portions of Kentucky 
justly famous. English 
a better pasture grass for light 
sandy soils than Kentucky bluegrass. It 
will grow on a greater variety of soils. It 
will grow on soils so thin and poor that little 
elise will grow. On good land its productive- 
ness is scarcely inferior to that of Kentucky 
bluegrass, and it is equally tender and nutri- 
It makes a very firm and with- 
stands the tramping of stock better than many 
other kinds. The cultivation of this 
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FIELD AND PASTURE 


in certain portions of Virginia bas changed 
poverty-stricken districts to areas of. wealth 
and prosperity. This has been effected by 
the cultivation of this English bluegrass and 
the raising of dairy stock. Lowland pastures 
should always contain redtop in some of its 
varieties. It makes the cleanest, nicest look- 
ing and sweetest turf of any grass I know. 
The fine-leafed varieties should be selected 
for cultivation in pastures. Meadow fescue 
is a valuable pasture grass, as already inti- 
mated, where the soil is good; and on sandy 
soils red fescue is perhaps one of the best 
species we can cultivate, associating with it 
English bluegrass. [Seed of any or all 
grasses may be had from the larger seed 
firms. | 
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The Ceres. Powder. 
DIRECTOR J. L. JENSEN, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. 


As a reader of your 
was glad to notice the 
powder by Prof W. A. 
state university in your issue of 
and desire to add the following facts regard- 
ing this new means for augmenting and im- 
proving the crops of oats and barley. Accord- 
ing to a great number of accurate experiments, 
the sprinkling of the seed grain with a { % 
solution of Ceres powder in cold water at the 
rate of 25 pounds of this fluid tu 100 pounds of 
grain, given in six. applications with about an 
hour in interval, the grain lying in heaps and 
not being sown earlier than three or four days 
after the treatment, will produce the follow- 
ing resuits. 

Smut in oats and barley will, in the practi- 
cal sense of the term, be fully destroyed in 
the course of one to two years, with the excep- 
tion however of barley smut,which most times 
requires several years’ use of the powder for 
being gradually reduced to a mere trace of 
smut. The crop will considerabiy augment. 
In 23 experiments, containing about 40 parcels 
each, the increase of the grain crop in pounds 
to the acre stood as follows: 

Barley 200, 134, 212, 364, 219, 211, 246, 264, 42. 

Oats 433, 567, 424, 364, 147, 205, 207, 194, 358, 
235, 194, 82, 262, 98. 

The quality of the grain will improve for 
two reasons. First, because the treatment pre- 
vents the dull gray color of the grain occa- 
sioned by the smut present in greater quanti- 
ties and, second, because the grain will be 
better developed. These points are of special 
importance in the case of malt harley. 

Weeds will be considerably diminished on 
account of the faster and fuller development 
of the crop. The increase of the crop by the 
Ceres powder treatment is always accompa- 
nied by a corresponding diminution of the 
weeds, to the extent of at least one-fourth of 
the weight of weeds that would appear in the 
same field sown with unprepared seed. In 
seven experiments the diminution of the 
weeds in pounds to the acre is represented by 
the following fignres: 1488, 1124, 1260, 1068, 
588, 702, 576. 

It will be easily understood that by a con- 
tinual use of the Ceres powder treatment, 
quite sufticient means against smut are pro- 
vided. The method is easily practiced by 
every farmer, and by means of it he not only 
prevents smut but also attains considerable 
advantage respecting quantity and quality of 
his crop and the clearing of his field from 
weeds. 


widely read paper, I 
article of the Ceres 
Kellerman of the Ohio 
February 20, 
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Plow points are often 1:mproperly sharpened. 
Some blacksmiths slope the plow share all the 
way to the edge, like a cultivator shovel. A 
point so sharpened will always give trouble, 
running too deep, and if the ground is very 
bard the point will soon round up and the 
plow refuse ample penetration unless the 
ground is rather soft. In working the steel,it 
is better to heat it slowly. In tempering, heat 
to a cherry red and dip in water. When taken 
out, if a blue color, immerse again, and that 
will toughen it. If the plow is rusty, itisa 
good plan to oil the share often with kero- 
sene. In painting iron work, an excellent 
paint is made of graphite mixed with linseed 
oil. The color is black, the paint sticks well 
and forms a fine coating for tin roofs. Farm- 
ers should paint the sheet-iron work on their 
binders and other machinery.—[R. M. Yates, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Sugar Beets Prevent Hog Cholera. 


R. M. ALLEN, PRES AMER SUGAR GROWERS’ soc. 





Within exactly ten years I have had such 
painful experience with hog cholera, which 
for many years appeared to be entirely be- 
yond my control, that I wish always to say I 
never feel quite safe and regard it as possible 
that an outbreak may take place at any time 
which I may tind difficult to manage. My 
opinions on hog cholera, formed from expe- 
rience, are these: 

It is of no use to attempt to eradicate this 
disease by measures of quarantine, as the au- 
thority of government crushes out pleuro- 
pneumonia, glanders or other diseases of ani- 
mals. It is doubtless proper to enforce regu- 
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and believe there is truth in the doctrine of 
inoculation and treatment by products of cul- 
tures of inoculation. Doubtless the scientists 
have discovered much in the last ten yeurs 
and [ distinctly wish to make no comment 
whatever as to the limit of the possibilities 
in real scientific treatment. 

Since I became interested in the culture of 
sugar beets and the use of sugar beets and 
forage beets for feeding cattle, and conse- 
quently for feeding hogs, I have had no trou- 
ble whatever with hog cholera during the en- 
tire autumn season when feeding beets. While 


I formerly dreaded the approach of the fine 
weather of Indian summer as almost certain 
to produce an outbreak of cholera, I now feel 


perfectly safe at that time of the year, believ- 
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era very greatly diminished in the territory 
adjacent to a sugar factory, and do not be- 
lieve there will be any serious outbreaks on ° 
farms where beets or pulp are fed to hogs, 
while in other territory,not producing beets, it 
will continne as before. It is of no use to try 
to get healthy hogs from mountain or forest 
districts, as they will more quickly succumb 
to disease on our infected farms than hogs 
that are ni‘) e to the corn country. I do not 
think it necessary to take particular, pains to 
disinfect the premises where an outbreak has 
taken place,more than to give them a reasona- 
ble and proper cleaning. In my own expe- 
rience it has always been quite impossible to 
disinfect premises completely, and I believe 


this is true of most lots where hogs run. 








A MAMMOTH WINE CELLAR 


IN CALIFORNIA 





The new era of prosperity that is dawning upon this wine-grape industry is strikingly set forth in our article on Page 517 of this issue. 
The vineyards devoted to grapes for market should also be benefited by these improved conditions. 


lations as to the disinfecting of railway cars, 
but beyond this I do not pelieve that meas- 
ures of quarantine will ever prove valuable 
except in the shifting of exposed hogs to fresh 
lots within the confines of any one farm. 
If allthe swine in the United States were 
killed to-morrow, and if we made an entirely 
new, fresh startpy I believe we should in ten 
years have cholera just exactly as we have it 
to-day, even if the entire surface of the coun- 
try were disinfected. I have tried, I think, 
every kind of medicine that was invented up 
to the time when I discontinued the use of 
any hog remedies, about six years ago, and I 
made two experiments of inoculation under 
the direction of Dr Billings. I think that 
every medicine we ever tried did some good, 


ing that we are secure from an outbreak, be- 
cause I have never had a suspicion of one 
since I began to grow and feed beets. Hogs 
should have plenty of range, and I suppose on 
most farms they get this. During cold weath- 
er they should have an abundance of bed- 
ding, and probably on most farms they get 
this also. I do not believe that they get an 
abundance of roots on most farms, and when 
it becomes the universal habit in our uorth- 
ern states to feed roots, especially in the au- 
tumn season, J expect to see the ravages from 
hog cholera greatly abated. 

If the manufacture of beet sugar and the 
planting of sugar beets becomes established 
in the corn states where most of the hogs are 
grown, I confidently expect to see hog chol- 


Hogs that are native to a farm or the surviv- 
ors of an outbreak, appear to be constantly 
exposed to infection from bacteria present in 
their lots, but such hogs appear to be able to 
stand such exposure without harm, unless a 
violent outbreak takes place from the bring- 
ing in of foreign hogs. 

As yet there is not enough experience 
of the results of feeding roots to state 
with positiveness that its effects will be 
as valuable as I suggest, and I do not believe 
it is the only thing that is necessary to abate 
the ravages of hog cholera; but since a few of 
us have had a little experience and testify as 
to its results in our own cases, why should 
not the practice be urged upon the attention 
of farmers in the corn states? 
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Probable Shortage in Southern Potatoes. 


The acreage devoted to potatoes in the mid- 
dle and northern states is still problematical, 
although this crop is such a universal one 
that the planting season now at hand finds 
farmers busy in the fields everywhere, except 
in the extreme north. While the southern 
crop of early potatoes is mostly out of the 
way before the later varieties appear, the 
situation so far as the first mamed is con- 
cerned is interesting and important to north- 
The water-soaked condition of 
already portrayed in 
potato growers 
difficult to ar- 


ern growers. 
much of the south, as 
our columns, has hampered 
greatly, and itis extremely 
rive at a conclusion as to probable acreage 
and yield, although our latest advices from 
specialists intimate that in a number of 
states there will be an unqnestioned short- 
This may be made up from others more 
fortunate, however, and it is too early to 
even guess on the price of southern potatoes. 

Northern Florida has increased its acreage, 
while in southern and central Florida the 
crop is far from satisfactory. A liberal yield 
is also expected 1n Alabama, particularly the 
country adjacent to Mobile. Georgia and 
the Carolinas have suffered through excessive 
rainfall; also many potato growers, owing to 
low prices, have again returned to cotton 
culture. Insufticient manuring with commer- 
cial fertilizersin Virginia and some other 
middle southern states is liable to leave its 
impress in a shorter yield, and this is true 
to some extent of Maryland. The outlook 
along the Atlantic coastas a whole, according 
to some of the best posted people, indicates 
much less than a full crop. 

Disastrous floods all the way from southern 
Illinois to the Gulf in the Mississippi valley 
must exert influence on the potato crop in 
that part of the country. Large areas of the 
potato sections are under water at this date, 
especially in western Tennessee, Mississippi 
and eastern Arkansas, and many fields must 
be replanted, owing to cortinued rains, even 
though far removed from the river beds. The 
crop about New Orieans, unless overtaken by 
disaster, will prove liberal, but recent bad 
weather has caused some fears of shortening 
the crop as far east as Mobile. With the 
advancing season, potato planting is working 
north rapidly. In southern Ohio low prices 
have induced many farmers to abandon pota- 
toes for this season, while in otber sections 
the acreage will be increased, but how much 
cannot now be determined. Another month 
will develop much in this direction in the 
heavy potato sections of New Eugland, New 
York, Michigan, Wisconsin and the north- 
west. Should there be a real shortage in the 
southern crop this may in turn help the mar- 
ket for northern potatoes. In former flood 
years a brisk demand for northern stock to 
ship into the south began early in August, 
or several weeks earlier than usual. 


ace 
age. 


Planting Evergreens. 
DR GEORGE G. GROFF, PENNSYLVANIA, 


While in careful hands evergreens may be 
transplanted at any time in the year, spring 
is generally considered the best time for this 
work. Evergreens are very ornamental and 
oftentimes for protection are useful, especial- 
ly as windbreaks. The most beautiful hedge 
that one can have about his orchard or garden 
is one of evergreen trees. If these are trim- 
med just enough to keep them in good shape, 
they will add much to the beauty and value 
of the premises. An evergreen hedge will 
turn stock wellif itis reinforced with a few 
barb wires. These wires are supported on 
stakes driven with the line of the hedge, 
while the trees are small, but when they reach 
a good size, the wires may be fastened direct- 
ly to the trees. Thus a very complete and, at 
the same time, a very ornamental fence is 
produced. 

The varieties of evergreens which are com- 
monly planted for hedges are, the arbor vitx, 
the hemlock and the Norway spruce. The 
hemlock makes the beautiful hedge, 
the arbor vite the most durable, for in the 
latter tree the lower branches do not die. The 
trees should be set abont 18 to 24 inches apart, 
and should not be over two feet high at time 
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of planting. In transplanting evergreens, 
special pains must be taken to prevent the 
roots from getting dry, as these plants cannot 
be resuscitated so easily as deciduous plants. 

It is as windbreaks that evergreens are es- 
pecially valuable. When used for this pur- 
pose, they should be planted on the wind- 
ward side of the orchara, field or buildings, 
and if the winds arg very heavy, they may be 
planted two rows deep. Inafew years they 
will give complete protection from cold, as 
well as hot and dry winds, and will be of 
great value in preventing the loss of fruit in 
heavy gales of wind. Very many exposed or- 
chards would be benefited by a windbreak 
on one or more sides. The accompanying 
photograph gives an admirable view of. such 
a windbreak in western New York, permit- 
ting the successful ‘culture of raspberries and 
other small fruits in a location that but for 
this protection would not be suited to such 
crops. 

There is no way in which the surroundings 
of a home can so speedily be made to look 
beautiful, as by planting evergreens. They 
may be planted thickly at first, and as they 
grow and cover the ground, a portion may 
from time to time be removed. Where it is 
planned to do this, several of one kind may be 
planted, so that after the removal of a por- 
tion, there will still remain one of each spe- 
cies originally planted. Seedling evergreens 
from the woods may be transplanted to the 
home grounds, if great care is exercised. 
They are best collected when a few inches 
tall, and after planting in a nursery row 
should be protected from-the sun by a_ partial 
shade during the first season. When sufiti- 
ciently large they may be placed ‘in their 
permanent positions. A secret in transplant- 
ing evergreens is never to allow the roots to 
become in the least dried. On digging, cover 
the roots at once, and keep them moist. Thus 
treated nearly every tree will grow. 


The Value of Clover Well Told. 


0. J. VINE, STARK CO, OHIO. 


Clover is the farmers’ best friend and most 
willing servant. No other plant will produce 
so large a crop of the best feed and leave the 
soil richer than before. Its value as a ferti- 
lizer lies in the fact that it obtains so much 
of its sustenance from the air which could 
not be otherwise utilized. The air is bounti- 
fully supplied with nitrogen, one of the most 
necessary and expensive elements of plant 
food. Clover has the ability to gather this 
nitrogen from the atmosphere and store it in 
the soil for the growth of other plants. About 
20,000 pounds of this element of fertility are 
said to be suspended above every acre of our 
soil,ready to be taken up by leguminous plants, 
of which clover is the best, and transferred to 
the soil. 

The use of clover as a fertilizer should be- 
come more general than it now is. When the 
entire crop is plowed under, we get a very 
large supply of plant food at the smallest pos- 
sible cost. If the foliage is cut and cured for 
hay, much of value remains, as the roots con- 
tain a large amount of plant food. Its worth 
as a green manure has long been recognized. 
On soils that are deficient in humus, as clay 
soils are apt to be, it furnishes this much- 
needed element. The cost of seed and seeding 
is small, and it needs no attention -until it is 
ready to turn under. It require no hauling or 
spreading, as does barnyard manure, neither 
does it require extra machinery to drill it, 
like commercial fertilizer. When farmers 
once learn the fertilizing value of clover, they 
will expend less money for commerciai ferti- 
lizers. In growingclover, no risk of adultera- 
tion is incurred. Nature never adulterates 
this grand crop. 

The only risk the farmer runsin this crop 
lies in the danger of not getting a good catch 
when sowing the seed. There is really very 
little difficulty here, however, if nature’s laws 
are observed. Seeds of all kinds require a cer- 
tain amount of heat, moisture and air to ger- 
minate. In order to receive a regular supply 
of moisture it is necessary that they be cover- 
ed, more or less, with soil. The larger the 
seeds, tLe more or thicker covering they need. 
Clover seed being small need only a shallow 
covering. It can be sown on the surface at 


the proper time, and nature will du the rest, 
The richer the soil, the more certain of a 
catch. Ground that has been well manured 
seldom fails, especially if the manure has 
been applied to the surface. I often top-dress 
the poorest places in the field in order to se- 
cure a good stand there, and am neyer disap- 
pointed. In twenty years I have never had 
a failure where top-dressed. 

The proper time for sowing is quite early in 
the spring. The rains assist in settling the seed 
into tbe soft soil and covering it. Some advo- 
cate sowing in February, but I doubt the advis- 
ability of sowing as early as that.. By sowing 
later the risk of loss is lessened. I remember 
one year, I sowed in April, after the ground 
had become checked by drying winds, with 
good success. When sown early the young 
plants will become better established before 
drouth setsin. They will get a better start, 
too, before the wheat geis growth enough to 
shut out the sunlight. J never pay any atten- 
tiob to moon signs, but sow when the ground 
is in good condition. 

I use a broadcast seeder and follow the drill 
rows, thus obviating the nevessity of setting 
stakes—quite an item ina hilly field, where 
one can not see to the other end. I have tried 
alsike, common red o1 medium, mammoth and 
fall-sown crimson clover and believe the me- 
dium to be the best for the average farmer. 
The alsike makes very good hay, but will not 
produce much aftermath. The mammoth 
makes more hay per acre, but it is more diffi- 
cult to cure. It must be allowed to stand un- 
til quite mature or the curing is still more 
difficult. It matures at the same time that 
wheat ripens, and cutting it~ is apt to inter- 
fere with wheat harvest. Crimson is not 
hardy enough to be of much value in our lati- 
tude (41 degrees). I have succeeded in grow- 
ing a little but failed to see wherein it had 
any advantage over the common red. Its feed- 
ing value is about the same. 
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The Acidity of Upland Soils is probably due 
to the removal of crops and the use of certain 
fertilizers that exhaust the lime and other 
basic ingredients of the soil, leaving more of 
the acid than would be the case were nature 
allowed to take her course. An acid condition 
of the soil therefore results. Some 

thrive best under such condition, but clover, 
timothy and beets are injured on such soils. 
There is no easy way of telling to what ex- 
tent soils are acid, but a strongly marked red- 
deniug of blue litmus paper indicates acidity. 
A dangerous degree of acidity,or at least a fatal 
lack of carbonate of lime, appears to exist in 
upland and naturally well-drained and 
is not confined to wuck and peat swamps and 
very wet lands, as most American and many 
other writsrs seem to assume. Such 
tion is because the partial failure of 
crops upon these lands has been attributed to 
other reasons. These are the conclusions ar- 
rived at by the Rhode Island experiment state 
after several years’ work. The remedy seems 
to be a generous application of air-slaked 
lime. The amount applied varies from 500 to 
2000 lbs per acre, to be broadcasted and 
rowed in. 
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Barley Smut discolors the grain and suck 


grain can be sold only ata discount. It can 
be largely prevented by sowing seed free of 
smut, or if its presence is suspected, treat the 
seed with hot water as is done with smutty 
oat seed. There are two kinds of barley smut 
—Ustilago Jensenii hordie. The 
former is changed into black dust before har- 
vesting, and is scattered to the winds; the lat- 
ter remains on the kernel, and when the crop 
is threshed discolors the grains which are free 
from contamination. 


and Ustilago 


Improving Swamp Lands.—Drainage on a 
large scale will be undertaken this season in 
this part of the state. ‘his widl in the course 
of a few years cause the greater portion of 
marsh lunds to be put into cultivation. 
[Hamlet Hay Co, Starke Co, Ind. 


A Nearly Eight-Fold Increase in the exports 


of vats is noted the nine months com- 
pared with a year ago, the figures being re- 


spectively 26 and 35 million bu. 


past 














Some Things About Spraying. 


With the great increase of insect and fun- 
gous fruit pests, it has become necessary to he- 
gin spraying early and keep it up, in some 
eases, until the fruit is safely stored. In 
general, it is most economical to combine in- 
secticides and fungicides when both insects 
and fungi are present. Early in the season or 
in special cases it may be best to use the fungi- 
cide alone. If insects ‘should be especially 
destructive,apply the proper insecticide. Pre- 
pare the wixtures according,to directions. 

BORDEAUX MIXTURE (FUNGICIDE). 


Copper sulphate, 6 lbs 
Fresh quick lime, 4 lbs 
Water, a 25 gal, b 50 gal 


Dissolve the copper in warm water by hang- 
ing in sack so that it just tonches the top of 
the water. In another vessel slake the lime, 
adding the water slowly. To these add the 


FUNGICIDES 





as the petals have fallen give another spraying 
with the same solution. In ten days or two 
weeks spray with the weak (b) bordeaux 
mixture. Under ordinary circumstances these 
four sprayings will be sufficient and where 
the cankerworm and tent caterpillars are not 
abundant, the second spraying may be owmit- 
ted. As the fruit approaches maturity, give 
one spraying of ammoniacal carbonate of cop- 
per, should the weather be warm and moist. 
The treatment here outlined will lestroy the 
codling moth, tent caterpillar, canker worm, 
apple and plum curculio, apple scab and leaf 
blight. 

Pears—The first three sprayings should be 
the same as for apples. In one to two weeks 
after the third application, spray with weak 
(6) bordeaux mixture. After the fruit is nearly 
xTOWN, Spray with almmoniacal carbonate of 
copper. Pear scab, codling moth and leaf 
blight are held in check by this treatment. 





ie 


~> $3 





ILLUSTRATING THE BENEFITS OF SPRAYING 


This 13-year-old Pewaukee apple tree, photographed in September last, yielded five harrels 
of prime fruit. It had to be supported by 12 props to prevent it from breaking down. It grows 
in a border of yrass and receives no special care, yet has borne an abundant crop every year 
since it has commenced to bear, but last year’s crop was the largest. This remarkable pro- 
ductiveness the owner ascribes solely to spraying with a solution of one pound of paris green 
to 160 gallons of water. ‘The first spraying is done as soon as the young apples begin to form 
and the second about four weeks later. An adjoining farmer whu has not sprayed his orchard, 


ocmplains that he ‘‘has no luck with apples.’’ 
desired quantity of water. The copper sul- 
phate and lime should be diluted rather 
slowly, separately, and pour the sulphate into 
the jime. 

AMMONIACAL CARBONATE OF COPPER (FUNGICIDE) 


Carbonate of copper, 3 0% 

Liquid ammonia sufficient to dissolve copper 

Water to make 25 gal 

KEROSENE EMULSION (INSECTICIDE). 

Hard soap, 4 lb 
Boiling water, 1 gal 
Kerosene, 2 gal 
Water to make, 30 gal 
COMBINED FUNGICIDE AND INSECTICIDE. 
No 1 bordeaux mixture, b 50 gal 
Paris green, 4 oz 


This is to be used up to the time the fruit is 
about half formed. 


No 2 copper carbonate, 2 oz 
Liquid ammonia, 3 pints 
Paris green, 2 0z 
Lime, 4 1b 
Water, 1 bl 


Use as the fruit approaches maturity, where 
a combination is desired. 
CONDENSED SPRAYING CALENDAR. 
Apples—Just before the leaves unfold spray 
with the strong (a) bordeaux mixture. A 
few days before blossoming time apply the 
insecticide and fungicide Noland as soon 


If the pear trees are affected with psylla, 
spray before the buds open with strong (20 gal 
of water to two of kerosene) kerosene emul- 
sion. In one to two weeks repeat tle treat- 
ment. A few weeks later spray with weak 
(30 gal of water to two of kerosene) emulsion, 
continuing every week or two until the pests 
disappear entirely. 

‘Peaches—Use strong (a) bordeaux mixture 
just before the flower buds open. As soon as 
the petals have fallen, spray with the weak 
(b) bordeaux. In from two to four weeks again 
spray with the weaker solution. This checks 
plum cureulio, leaf blight and the brown fruit 
rot. In the first spraying let the branches be 
thoroughly covered. 

Plums—-Apply strong (a) bordeaux thorough- 
ly just before blossom buds open. As soon as 
petals have fallen,use combination No 1. Five 
to seven days later, apply same solution dilut- 
ed by the addition of one-fourth its volume of 
water. As the fruit approaches maturity, 
spray with ammoniacal carbonate of copper. 
This treatment is for plum curculio, black 
knot, brown rot and leaf blight. 

Cherries—Spray as for the peach. For the 
black aphis use kerosene emulsion after the 
third application of bordeaux,throwing it with 
as munch force as possible in and under the 
curled leaves, where the insect is found. 
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Grapes— Use bordeaux a before the leaves 
have opened. Just before blossoming apply 
the fungicide and insecticide No 1, and as soon 
as the grapes have set apply bordeaux a. 
In two to four weeks, according to the weather, 
spray with bordeaux 6. When the = fruit 
reaches the first stage of coloring, apply the 
carbonate of copper solution. Ruse bug, m1l- 
dew and black rot are held in check by this 
treatment. 

Raspberries and Blackberries—Use strong 
bordeaux a@ just before growth begins. <As the 
first blossoms -open, follow with bordeaux b 
and repeat the spraying as soon as the fruit is 
gathered. Should fall orange rust appear, 
give another application of bordeaux b. 

Currants—Bordeaux a just before the buds 
begin to open. <As soon as the fruit has set, 
spray with bordeaux 6 and repeat after the 
fruit has been gathered. This checks leaf 
blight. For currant worms, use hellebore or 
pyrethrum one tablespoonful to two gallons of 
water. Or dust on while leaves are wet with 
dew or rain. 

Strawberries—Spray with combination No 
1 as soon as growth begins,and not later than 
the opening of the first Howers apply the same 
mixture diluted by adding one-fourth its vol- 
ume of water. As soon as the fruit is gather- 
ed spray with bordeaux )b, if the bed is_ to be 
fruited a second season. Newly set fields for 
next year’s fruiting shonld be sprayed with 
bordeaux us soon as set and two or three 
times more at intervals of two to four weeks 
after they begin to make runners. 

Potatoes—Spray with combination No 1 as 
soon as larve begin to appear. Follow this 
whenever needed by the combination diluted 
by adding one-fourth its volume of water. 
This treatment is for the fotato beetle, flea 
beetle, blight and rot, and is very effective. 

Nursery Stock—Spray before leaves appear 
with bordeaux a,then follow at intervals of two 
to four weeks with bordeaux 6, as long as 
there is any need of spraying. 

While spraying is a comparatively simple 
operation, directions must be followed care- 
fully and some experience is required to get 
best results. In addition to the work outlined 
in the spraying calendar, keep close watch of 
the garden and orchard. When any trouble ap- 
pears,apply the proper remedy. This is easily 
determined. If a fungous disease develops 
on the branches or foliage, spray with bor- 
deaux. If on the fruit, apply ammoniacal 
carbonate of copper. If insect enemies ap- 
péar,determine whether they obtain their food 
by sucking or by chewing and biting. In the 
former vase spray with kerosene emulsion, 
which kills by contact, and in the latter use 
Paris green, one Ib to 200 or 300 gallons of 
water. The progressive horticulturist can no 
more afford to neglect spraying than the gen- 
eral farmer can neglect careful preparation 
of the seed bed and judicious after-culture. 
Get all the literature possible on this subject 
and thoroughly inform yourself. 

Sprayers of all sizes are on the market. For 
large orchards get a big one that can he at- 
tached to a barrel or tank, which is then plac- 
ed on a low wagon or stone boat and moved 
abuvut as desired. A knapsack sprayer is most 
useful and should be on every farm. A good 
one can be had for tive dollars and will be in- 
valuable for spraying small trees, currant 
bushes, vegetables and the like. If machin- 
ery has not already been purchased, it may 
be obtained from any of the following firms: 
Supset Seed & Plant Co of San Francisco, 
Cal, Charles J. Jager & Co of 174 High st, 
Boston, Mass, Berger Mfg Co of Canton, O, 
William Stahl of Quincy, Ill, Field Force 
Pump Co of Lockport, N Y, W. M. Johnston 
& Co of Canton, Ohio, Morrill & Morley of 
Benton Harbor, Mich, H. B. Rusler of Johns- 
town, O, F. E. Myers & Bros of Ashland, 
Ohio, P. S. Lewis Mfg Co of Catskill, N Y, 
Lenox Spraying Co of Pittstield, Mass. 


com ce > 


Heavy Shipments of Oranges are now going 
forward from Riverside, and the larger part 
of the California navel crop is already mar- 
keted. The shipments consist principally of 
Mediterranean sweets and seedlings. For the 
first two weeks in March 61,587 boxes were 
shipped, making for the season from this 
one section 418,582 boxes or 1456 carloads. 
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Record of Thirty Hens. 


R. W. DONMOYER, INDIANA. 


I kept a record of my flock of thirtr hens 
from August 1, 1895, to August 1, 1896, both of 
feed given and eggs produced. All but two 
were over one year old and some around four 
years when the record was started. One died 
during the year Among the breeds repre- 
sented were Black and White Plymouth 
White and Brown Leghorns, Siiver 
Spangled Hamburgs, Black Minorcas§ and 
Black Wyandots. The following amount of 
feed, with cost of each kind, was given: 

100 lbs linseed oil meal, $1.50 
S00 lbs screenings, 2.00 
2 bu wheat, 1.00 
2 bn corn, .60 
50 ibs chopped feed, .40 
Meat, 1.00 


$6.50 


table scraps 


Rox ks, 


Total 
In addition the 
from three families 
The eggs produced by months ran like this: 
Aug 225, Sept 465," Oct 180, Nov 146, Dee 275, 
Jan 325, Feb 372, Mar 468, April 478, May 481, 
June 468, July 445, a total of 4528 single eggs, 
amounting to 360% dozen, or 1444 eggs per hen. 
During the 37 chickens from 
same j 


hens got the 


raised 
an anyone beat this‘ 
a — 

Large Eggs from Large Hens. —'* Poultrymen 
who make a specialty of raising large eggs 
want those of a size and color that will bring 
a premium over common eggs.’’ Thus is stated 
perhaps, but growing. 
at the moment the 
aw bition 


year I 


these hens Cc 


a need not so long felt, 
It begins to be felt just 
egg raiser first tries to indulge his 
for prices better than those of the common 
market. He finds, of course, that higher 
prices demand a reason therefor. Uniformity 
and cleanliness give a reason worth two cents 
while, possibly, extra size may 
give another reason worth twocents. The 
question is how to get this size. Both uni- 
formity and size have been considered largely 
a question of breed; but nuw comes a man 
who argues. that to get large eggs we must 
bave large hens. He insists that the early 
laying pullet, being stunted, will never ma- 
ture into a full sized bird, and will, therefore, 
never lay large eggs. This is a question of 
individuality; but considering it as a ques- 
tion of breed, the Minorea hen might refute 
this arguiwent very cleverly, as there is no 
other breed that lays so large an egg, while 
the hen is but medium in size.—{|Myra V. 
Norys. 


a dozen, 


materials are 21 spruce 
5 in, two 2x2 posts (0d) 


A Light Coop.—The 


laths, 2 boards (a) 6x2 


4in high and 1 shoe box (c) 25 in long, 18 in 
deep and 14 in wide. Nail the 4 boards to the 
posts, leaving a space at the bottom; nail 9 
laths to the front end of box and the other end 
to the end made by nailing the boards and 
posts together. Now nail 6 laths to each side 
of the box and to the end.—|Carrie L. Stone, 
Kent, Ct. 


Another Egg Record—From 43 White Plym- 
outh Roeks 520 eggs in Dec, 654 in Jan, 556 
in Feb, total 1750. Sold at 30c p dz first two 
months and 234c last. Feed morning, mash, 
ground oats and corn meal, bran, table scraps, 

and vegetables; shelled corn at 
Mrs Philo Parrish, Monroe Co, N Y. 


cabbage 
night. — 


To Get a Business Hen.—A cross between the 
Brown Leghorn and Buff Cochin is an excel- 
lent egg. producer and an ideal table fowl. 
Eggs will be had the year round and the bens 
make excellent mothers.—|V. §S. Williams, 
lowa. 

——— - 

M. E. V.: Hall’s Favorite strawberry, il- 
lustrated and described in our April 10 issue, 
is introduced by our advertisers, J. M. Hall 
of Marion Station, Somerset Co, Md. 


“D. Ream, Custer Co, 
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* Note and Comment. 


breeders of the polled Rambouillett 
please advertise in The Homestead. 
Chalmers, Kennebec Co, Me. 


Will 
sheep 
(C. H. 
farmers should 
With our 


It seems to me tbat the 
hustle for a duty on_ hides. 
tremendous beef industry we can _ surely 
furnish our own hides and keep at home 
the millions we send abroad. The danger 
to our cattle industry from infected bides 
is another important consideration. The 
depreciation in agricultural values is at 
the bottom of our financial troubles. Every 
farmer turns off a few hides each year, and 200 
ibs at 6c, instead of 3c, means $6 more for the 
farmer to speud. He can pay 50c more for two 
pairs of shoes per year and then have $5 extra 
to put into other things. That’s what’s the 
matter with everything. Prices are too low. 
Keep the money in this country and give us 
the benetit. Let’s whoop it up and get after 
our U S senators at Washington, and beat 
the boot bosses! Give a rebate on all hides 
brought in to be manufactured here and ex- 
ported. That helps working men, but the cry of 
cheap hides benefits nobody but a few manu- 
facturers, for they have not built up any ex- 
port trade in boots and shoes that amounts to 
anything. We want protection, but we want 
it to begin at the bottom and benetit all alike. 

Charles EK. Gale, Spencer, Mass. 

\#rOur correspondent loses sight of the 
fact that the proposed duty is not 3c per Ib, 
but l4c, and that in the nature of things the 
farmer will not realize, in advanced prices, 
nearly all of any actual rate of duty on 
this by-product. However, it is significant 
that in the face of the cry of the eastern man- 
ufacturer for free hides, the eastern farmer is 
echoing the demand of his western brother for 
a duty. 


I fully indorse the Michigan men who rise 
in rebellion against commission merchants. 
i have bad 30 years’ dealings with them and 
know their workings well.—| Subscriber. 


Wouldn’t sunflower seed oil, as described in 
your columns, form a good substitute for lard 
and cottolene and be more wholesome than 
either?—[H. - Sprague, Washington Co, Me. 


The two most interesting questions discuss- 
ed at the farmers’ institute held at Broken 
Bow in February were the methods of pre- 
venting the damage by cut and wire worms. 
Scarcely a farmer present but had observed 
that ground plowed at some particular time 
in spring was almost free from cutworms, aud 
the result of the statements and discussions 
will be that our farmers will note more care- 
fully the effect of early and later plowing in 
this line. Instances were cited this last year 
where farmers had commenced plowing on 
large fields early in the season and for some 
reason let the plow lie idle for six to ten days 
and then finished the land, and the result was 
the worms took the corn badly on the late 
plowing and did but little damage on the euar- 
ly plowing. It was suggested that deep cut- 
ting with the disk might stir the ground suffi- 
ciently to destroy the eggs of the cutworm, if 
done early. And our farmers who have tried 
this early disking of ground intended to be 
planted to corn find it of great value in differ- 
ent ways, but especially in 
moisture in the soil of a dry spring, and 
ground thus treated is found to be in fine 
condition for plowing late in the spring,when 
ground not disked is so hard and dry that it 
is almost impossible to plow it. It would 
seem that this experiment is well worth a 
trial where the ground is liable to be cloddy 
if plowed when very dry. If there is anything 
in the early stirring of the soil to kill the cut- 
worm, let us know it and make use of it.—[{J. 
Neb. 


I notice that there is much talk about the 
amount of grass seed that should be sown per 
acre. For the past four years I have had 
splendid results from four quarts of clover to 
the acre. After cutting my wheat I have cut 
nearly a ton of hay per acre, thus making two 
crops in the year. Of course everything de- 
pends on your ground and the amount of rain 
that falls after the seed has sprouted.—[L. L. 
Soule, Schuyler Co, N Y. 
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it RISING SUN Sot 
Does not sfain Cas \ 
or injure the hands| Mable Monet 
Does not burn red Seen Wor il I 


Morse Bros Props. Fz 
CANTON, MASS. U.S.A. 


St PASTE 
Best Quality- Largest Quantify 
FOR A QUICK SHINE 


APPLIEDawnoPOLISHED 
WITH A CLOTH 


Morse Bros. Props 
CANTON, MASS.U-SA- | 
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Farmers 
KILL WEEDS 


With Hallock’ Success Anti- Clog 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR. 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
greatly reduced price, Write at once for terms 
and special price. Agents wanted everyu 


D. Y. Hallock & Son 
YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 808. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


—AND- 


Log BooK. 


Over one million and a half copies have been 
sold. Most complete book of its kind ever publishes a 
Gives measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs anks 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measure; Spe ed 
of Circular Saws; Care of Saws; Cord-wood Tables; Fell 
ing Trees; Growth of Trees; Land Measure; Wages. 
Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Heading Bolts, ete. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Cz ang 
da. Illustrated edition of 1895 Ask your bookselles for 


GF Sent postra!4 for 25 cents. 
8S. E. FISHER, Box 238, 


her &. 





Rochester, N.- Y. 








HATCH ¢ ae BY STEAM 
7 EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Seif-Regulat- 

ting. Thousands in successful 

operation. Lowest priced 

first- clane Hatcher made. 
GEO. A STAHL, 

114 tol 22 &. Gth St, Quincy, IL 


Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalogue. 














THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
se le, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Cireulars FREE. 
GEO. ERTEL O0., QUINCY, ILL, 


KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy of 
CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely itinstrated. Magazine and a 
Cats alogue of BEE SUPPLIES. Valuable 
book on Bees given FREE ae h one who men 
tions this paper THE A. L. ROOT CO., Medina, oO. 


162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breeders in the world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 


PRAIBIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 














GGS, $1.00 PER SETTING, Barred Plymouth 
Rock. Partridge,Cochin and Rose Combed White Leg- 
horns ¢c’k’ls in use, sesre 91 to 92% by F. A. Shellabarger, @ 
fair hatch guarante ed. Free poultry circular to all who 
mention the O. J. Farmer. ‘Address * T. V. Purcell, Polo, tl. 











What Ails the Wheat [larket? 


The downward course of wheat prices, ex- 
tending into April before being checked, has 
proved no less disappointing than surprising. 
Compared with the high point last fall a de- 
cline of fully 20c per bushel was scored before 
the market showed much tendency to react. 
This, too, in the face of a legitimate situation 
which has long contained many elements of 
strength, as noted from time to time in the 
columns of Orange Judd Farmer. The latest 
world’s crop of wheat was smaller than any 
for at least five years previously, nor 1s the 
outlook for 1897 for a bumper crop, either in 
this country or abroad. Yet the trade seems 
for the time being to have largely lost sight of 
hese facts. 

General, and at times intense, dullness has 
pervaded the wheat markets of the world for 
several months, and this in itself has been an 
element calculated to carry down the price. 
In looking for the real cause of the depres- 
sion 1n the market it is necessary to go back 
to last fall, when enthusiasm carried prices 
perbaps too high, both here and in Europe. 
Without fresh force a reaction was inevitable. 
England raised a good crop of wheat last 
year, and while small compared with her re- 
quirements, the appearance on the markets 
recently of much of this which farmers earlier 
held for an advance has had its weight. 
Rather more wheat has been marketed in the 
U K, both home-grown and foreign, and this 
building up of supplies, though temporary at 
the best, has served to make the British buy- 
er indifferent, even in the face of the statisti- 
cal position of world’s supply. This listless- 
ness of foreign markets in turn discouraged 
speculative and investment holders in this 
country, and for a number of weeks there has 
been general liquidation. Each decline 
brought out fresh selling by discouraged hold- 
ers, and not until the price had declined from 
She (May delivery at Chicago) at the close of 
November, to 644¢c in early April was there 
apy real stop. 

The situation is far from ferlorn, however. 
Prices have had a decided break, but are still 
away above the old level at which wheat sold 
much of the time during a two-year period. 
Furthermore there are positive reasons for 
believing that wheat should do better. The 
world’s supply is the smallest at this time of 
year since 1891. Some of the leading suurces 
of replenishment, notably Argentina, have 
dropped off sharply in shipments; India and 
Australia will have little of consequence for 
months to come, and western Europe, the 
great buyer and consumer of the world’s 
crop, must perforce depend very largely upon 
the U S and Russia. In this country the visi- 
ble supply of wheat is only 37 millions against 
60 a year ago, and farmers’ reserves are be- 
lieved to be unusually small. Should the 
world’s shipments the next few weeks fall he- 
low theoretical requirements on the part of 
consuming countries the trade might awake to 
a belief in only moderate supplies until an- 
other crop is secured. 

As for crop prospects it is by no means sure 
that the next harvest will prove especially 
large. Russia is sending forth some unsatis- 
factory reports regarding outlook, so with por- 
tions of France and southeastern Europe, 
while the cereal year has practically termi- 
nated in the southern hemisphere. In our 
own country the fact of damage in certain 
states to winter wheat will not down, and de- 
layed seeding in the northwest makes crop 
prospects in spring wheat territory still an 
uncertainty, to say nothing of possible dam- 
age through the growing and maturing season 
by reason of drouth, or rust, or insect visita- 
tion, or early frosts, ete. These must of course 
be regarded only as possibilities, and may not 
materialize. Whatis needed to bring a per- 
manent recovery is a spirited demand for act- 
ual wheat and flour. This would do much to 
offset the annoying uttacks of the bears, who 
find the market easy to swerve, so long as 
legitimate support is lacking, despite the fact 
of legitimate elements of strength. Present 
prices do not seem high,all things considere/. 





The Use of Corn Abroad is certuinly increas- 
ing. Our exports continue at the rate of 44 to 
5 million bu weekly, and during the past year 
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have been phenomenal. March alone showed 
nearly25 millions exported against 9a year ago, 
and nine months’ foreign shipments exceed 
133 millions, nearly double the business the 
corresponding period a year earlier. First 
and foremost, these enormous purchases of 
American corn are due to unprecedentedly 
low prices at which the grain is obtainable. 
In the last few weeks, however, it is whisper- 
ed that European millers are quietly mixing 
corn flour with wheat, and selling the prod- 
uct as whole wheat flour. While a most 
wholesome and admirable mixture from the 
point of health, it is not impossible a general 
recognition of this might work some injury 
to the wheat trade, but this remains to be 
seen. 





Farm Produce for Eastern Siberia—There are 
great possibilities in our foreign trade with 
eastern Asia. As an illustration, a recent 
vessel clearing from San Francisco for Vladi- 
vostok, the eastern terminus of the trans- 
Siberian railway, carried,among other things, 
the following: Fire arms and ammunition, 
20 pkgs; agricultural implements, 238 pkgs; 
bread, 3853 lbs; beer, 40 pkgs; canned fruits, 
654 cases; dried fruit, 12,510 Ibs; flour, 6610 
bbls; hardware, 340 pkgs; hops, 1050 lbs; ma- 
chinery, 170 pkgs; pickles, 237 pkgs; salt, 
6010 bags; tools, 878 pkgs. Itis to be hoped 
the opening up of such new territory will 
greatly facilitate the extension of our foreign 
trade in farm produce, in spite of the wide- 
spread distribution of agricultural imple- 
ments, so indicative of the awakening abroad. 





Favorable Lake Grain Freights—Since tle 
opening of navigation a few days ago western 
grain has begun to move down the great lakes 
in vast quantities, including a good many 
cargoes which had been stored all winter at 
Chicago for shipment as soon as the Straits 
of Mackinaw were free from ice. The open- 
ing rate on grain, Chicago to Buffalo, was 
14c per bu. The amount of grain afloat in the 
Chicago harbor just prior to the moving 
out of the fleet included 4,152,000 bu corn, 
739,000 bu oats, 350,000 bu wheat, nearly 200,- 
000 bu rye and 100,000 barley. 


Germany’s Latest Wine Crop. —In consequence 
of the poor quality of German wine of ’9% 
prices were very low. The imperial law of 
792 secures the protection of the German 
trade in German wine. It forbids in the ‘‘im- 
provement’’ of wine and its treatment the 
following things: The employment of svlu- 
ble saits of alum and such like, compounds ot 
barium, boracis acid, glycerine, impure 
starch, sugar, etc: all concoctions containing 
any of these substances are prohibited from 
sale. 





A Duty on Hides Demanded by a good many 
people, particularly in the west, might not 
benefit farmers as much as anticipated. A 
tariff of lsc per 1b would mean only about 
75c on each steer, and as cattle are altogether 
sold by live weight to the great beef packers, 
it is possible the slight advantage of the duty 
would be so diffused that the farmers would 
not see much of it. Massachusetts shoe man- 
ufacturers claim that the added cost of leather 
will be placed upon the price of finished 
product. 





An Opinion on Hay—A vast quantity of hay 
is yet held in the country to come forward. 
Indeed much more than the markets will be 
able to consume, and the farmers will be 
called upon to face the evil effects of overpro- 
duction inthis line. The Canadian article has 
cut a small figure in our markets this season, 
and even if thrown out entirely weuld not, I 
think, have any effect on the price of the 
American product.—|F. L. Johns, editor Pal- 
mer’s dock hay builetin, Brooklyn. 


Wants a $4 Hay Tariff--I helieve $4 none 
too large and certainly small enough. We 
are heavy shippers and know from experi- 
ence the effect of Canadian hay on our trade. 
Believe a $4 tariff will benefit more Ameri- 
cans than it will harm; the Canadians are 
not our lookout.—[{Garrison Bros, Fort Scott, 
Kan. 

We think neither the paper nor the almanac 
can be beat.— William Berry, Wilton, N H. 
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The American Wine Industry. 


ITS LARGE EXTENT AND BRILLIANT PROSPECTS 
AFTER LONG DEPRESSION. 

The advance in prices and increased demand 
for California wines have given a new impetus 
to vineyard planting in that state, until the 
output promises fair to equal that of the 
palmy days of the early ’80’s. In very large 
areas of the principal wine sections, the phyl- 
loxera has made serious inroads and most of 
the vineyards attacked by this pest reverted 
to agricultural uses. Many other vineyards, 
too, were uprooted, and little planting was 
done for many years, the low prices to which 
wine had fallen not warranting extension in 
this direction. The figures for the sweet 
wine output of twenty-nine of the principal 
wine producing counties of Califernia for 
1896 show a falling off of nearly 40 pe> cent as 
compared with 1895. 

For the past three years, however, the sup- 
ply has not kept pace with the demand, while 
the organization of California vignerons intoa 
protective association fer the purpose of con- 
trolling the price of their product, has not 
alone prevented further decline, but has again 
put wine making on a paying basis. This 
season is witnessing a very large addition to 
the wine acreage of the state, especially in 
tbe great wine counties of Napa and Sonoma. 
In sections where the phylloxera’' has 
obtained a foothold, stock that is resistant to 
the pest is being largely planted, while over 
very large tracts which are free from this 
pest common stock is used. This is preferred 
where practicable, as it entails no cost for 
grafting and, it is claimed, bears earlier and 
gives better returns. 

Resistant stock was first introduced from 
Texas about 18 years ago, when Dresel & Co, 
planted the Lenoir. Riparia, Herbemont, El- 
vira, and other resistants were introduced 
from Missouri, but the Riparia took the lead, 
as it showed superior adaptability to all soils 
and conditions, and it is now more generally 
used than any other stock where the pbyllox- 
era is found. 

The average yield of wines in California runs 
over 20,000,000 gallous, but of late years, ow- 
ing to the destruction of vineyards, late frosts, 
and other causes, this has dropped as low as 
12,000,000. Now, however, the turn has come 
again, and the industry is onee more a paying 
one. In the principal wine counties 
of Sonoma and Napa, nearly 60,000 acres 
are planted in vines, and large for- 
tunes are invested in wineries, Napa 
alone having ever 150 wine cellars, great and 
small. Many of these are durable and hand- 
some stone edifices, with a capacity of 25,000 
to over 1,000,000 gallons each, supplied with 
costly machinery and cooperage and managed 
by experts. See our illustrations elsewhere. 

Like most of the fruit industries of Cali- 
fornia, wine growing has vibrated between 
enormous profits and bad losses. For many 
years it was experimental, the market was 
limited to the home demand, but the enter- 
prising pioneers kept at work until their 
wines had obtained a reputation abroad and 
a large demand sprang up forthem. Ina few 
years the supply increased from 3,000,000 to 
over 20,000,000 gallons, while vineyards netted 
their owners from $100 to $200 per acre aunu- 
ally. The result was that there was a rush 
into the wine business. Men whelly unac- 
quainted with it started into the manufacture 
of wine and a lot of worthless stuff was 
dumped on the mwarket,the demand decreased, 
overproduction and loss resulted, and many 
novices were driven out of the business. <A 
healthy reaction has come. There are no 
longer immense fortunes in it, but good profit 
for labor and investments, and the replant- 
ing of vineyards is now being carried on by 
people who know what they are doing. And 
California wines are obtaining a permanent 
market, which will increase as their merits be- 
come better known. 

The wine industry of New York state and 
Ohio and other sections has also benefited toa 
marked degree by the improved conditions in 
the trade, which are so largely due to success- 
ful co-operation among California vineyard- 
ists. Improved methods in the trade and a 
higher tariff on imported wines are also fac- 
tors in the advance of prices. 
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Generally Good Outlook for Fruits. 
few days has 
development in 


Seasonable weather the last 
brought further growth and 
fruit orchards. Advices to this journal from 
specialists, state horticulturists, and com- 
mercial orchardists, brought down to the !at- 
est possible date, show general health in 
peach and apple orchards, and the prospect 
continues for a fair crop, although the middle 
and northern states are by no means out of 
the way of frost. The famous Georgia peach 
belt suffered through several weeks of hard 
rain which blasted the later bloom and rotted 
the small peaches already formed. Around 
Ft Valley, while reports are somewhat con- 
tradictory, indications point to sharp dam- 
age, particularly to the Elberta peach. A 
leading orchardist of Bibb Co reports that the 
crop of Elbertas will be possibly a fifth of a 
full one, other varieties a quarter to a third 
of a crop; small fruit in Georgia generally 
promising. Japan plums in middie and low- 
er Georgia apparently unburt, and the few ap- 
ple orchards uninjured. The promising peach 
sections of Saluda and Aiken counties, S C, 
will probably ship a large quantity of fruit, 
many young orchards coming into bearing 
this season; some damage . through cold 
weather, and much fruit already formed will 
fall off. Outlook in eastern Tenn generally 
fair, although some damage to peaches on low 
ground. 

The great peach growing belt of the peninsula 
and middle states promises a liberal vield, 
although there is still plenty of time for ac- 
cidents, including belated frosts. Horticnl- 
turist Robinson of the Md exp sta writes 
peaches blooming earlier than usual with 
plentiful promise. In N J, outlook for peach 
crop very good, some varieties in better con- 
dition than others; late Crawfords are injured 
to some extent, Salway buds are almost -en- 
tirely destroyed, Ford’s late white and Key- 
port white are uninjured. Apple trees at 
present in excellent shape. The winter evi- 
dently dealt gently with Pennsylvania fruit 
orchards; Prof Butz of the exp sta writes us 
that in the college orchard, which is largely 
one of varieties, nearly every one promises 
well. The peach ontlook in Ohio is dubious, 
except inthe southern counties, and ship- 
ments will probably be light; Horticulturist 
Green of the exp sta writes pluins also great- 
lv injured, together with some varieties of 
chevries, blackberries and grapes, while pros- 
pects good for other fruits, including apples. 

Usually at the forefront as a producer, York 
state has a rich promise at this early date 
of a good yield of most kinds of fruit, barring 
some exceptions. A rest season is generally 
expected in apple orchards, although some 
kinds, including Golden Russets, Pippins and 
Wealthy, give promise of fair vields. Blos- 
som bunds on Baldwins and Greenings are 
searce in nearly all parts of the state. Peaches, 
pears, plums and cherries came through the 
winter in good shape, giving promise of fair- 
ly liberaltyields so far as bloom goes, but 
eold rain storms are liable to work disaster, 
particularly in cherries; hence a forecast at 
this early date is rather uncertain. Fruit 
trees yielding indifferentiy last year at the 
same time make strong and healthy growth, 
which may tellin the fruitage this season. 
In the western part of the state, from Wayne 
and Ontario counties to the Niagara river 
and Lake Erie, fruit growers are generally en- 
couraged, although not expecting very many 
apples. Fruit trees on the southern shore of 
Lake Ontario are in excellent condition, 
measurably free from insects or fungous dis- 
eases, except in a section in the central por- 
tion of Wayne and Orleans counties, where 
the canker worm has become thoroughly es- 
tablished. Peach buds were seriously dam- 
aged by cold weather, but not completely de- 
stroyed as at first thought, and may make a 
light crop. In the Chautauqua grape belt the 
outlook is promising for nearly all kinds of 
fruit except apples. 

Michigan’s peach crop is 
only to the growers represented, but 
the markets of Chicago and the west 
ally. While some injury has been done, par- 
ticularly in orchards distant from the lake, 
and in the central and southern part of the 
state, the peach growing sections in the main 
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promise fairly well. State Horticulturist Taft 
writes that from appearances in early April 
the product will be 75 to 80% of a full crop. 
Owing to large yields the past two years the 
vitality of the trees has been impaired. Fur- 
ther west and sonthwest fruit orchards are 
in generally healthy condition, one of the 
leading fruit growers of Wisconsin reporting 
the outlook in that state for fruit generally, 
the best in ten years. Prof Budd of the Iowa 
agricultural college reports apple and cherry 
trees in good condition, while Horticulturist 
Whitten of the Missouri college points to con- 
siderable loss in peach buds, particularly in 
the northwestern part of the state, with a 
good outlook elsewhere and bright promise 
for apples and plums. New England does 
not expect a full crop of apples tbis year. 
ES eet 

‘‘The Best” Sweet Peas.—W. T. Hutchins, 
the noted authority on this sweet flower, pre- 
fers Her Majesty, Mrs Eckford, Lady Pen- 
zance and Ramona. Mr Burpee agrees to the 
two first named, but would substitute for the 
others Mrs Joseph Chamberlain aud Blanche 
Lurpee. Jn bulletin 127, descriptive of an- 
other year’s tests at Cornell, A. P. Wyman 
found the varieties to rank in this order: 
Dark purple—Waverly, Duke of Clarence; 
striped purple, Gray Friar, Juanita, Senator; 
lavender color, Countess of Radnor, Lottie 
Eckford; white, The Bride. Emily Hender- 
son; primrose, Mrs Eckford; white fiushed 
with pink, Blushing Beauty, Katherine Tra- 
ey, Eliza Eckford; striped or flecked pink, 
Ramona, Mrs Joseph Chamberlain; orange- 
pink, Lady Penzance, Meteor; rose pink, Her 
Majesty, Splendor; rose pink shaded with 
orange, Firefly, Princess Victoria. At Cor- 
nell, the peas were sown last year on April 
20, upon a clay loam which is low enongh to 
keep moist through the season. Until the 
plants began to bloom freely the soil was 
well tilled. If the ground is too rich the 
plants run to vine and won’t bloom. Avoid 
nitrogenous manures, also|avoid too much 
Watering. 


Pest of New Raspberry Shoots.—Only the 
new shoots are attacked. A small fly lays an 
egg in the crotch formed by the base of the 
tip leaves in April or May. In a few days 
asmall white maggot appears, crawls down 
the shoot less than an inch and burrows its 
way into the interior. Reaching the pith it 
tunnels downward half the length of the 
shoot, then working its way out nearly to the 
bark, deftly continues tunneling, thus gir- 
dling from the inside. It continues feeding 
on the pith at the point where the girdling 
is done and nearly severs the shoot. The tup 
wilts and finally dries up. The maggot, after 
checking growth, continues downward in the 
pith and finally,in June and July, transforms 
in the cane near the surface of the ground. 
The adult fly does not appear until the fol- 


station (Bulletin 
that the pest, 
checked easily 
drooping tops 


towing April. The Cornell 
126, M. V. Slingerland) finds 
which is a new one, can be 
by cutting off and burning the 
during May, a few inches below the girdle, as 
soon as observed. 


Lawn Shrubs for Ornament.—Beware of the 
Japanese lantern plant. Last year’s’ ex- 
perience leads me to believe it will prove 
a troublesome weed, hard to destroy, and 
not so very ornamental either. The crim- 
son spirea is a very desirable plant of 
very small size, buta beautiful compact habit, 
with clusters of light crimson flowers produc- 
ed all summer, especially if old flower heads 
are clipped off. I think for a border it could 
easily be kept cut back to 6 or & inches in 
hight, with as great breadth, and be continu- 
ously in bloom. The small leaves are also 
handsomely variegated, more or less, with 
white. Spirea bumalda is exactly of same 
habit as the crimson, except that the flowers 
are a shade lighter. In leaf and habit the 
plants seem exactly alike. Bumalda is older, 
and cheaper, but each 1s very meritorious. 
[E. Y. Teas, Indiana. 


both a girdler and borer, is not unknown, but 
its ravages are increasing. By studying its 
habits the damage can be easily checked. 
In May and June the female deposits eggs 
in the pith of currant shoots a few inches 
from the top then an inch above the egg gir- 
dles the shoot with her uvipositor. The young 
shoots wilt, die and finally drop off. As 
soon as the egg hatches, the grub begins tun- 
neling in the pith. To get rid of this pest, 
cut off the affected tips soon after the injury 
has been done, and burn. If looked after ear- 
ly remove two or three inches. If delayed 
until fall or winter, cut and burn eight 
inches of the tips of the injured shoots. The 
Cornell university station Bulletin 126 (M. V. 
Slingerland) fully treats of this insect. 


Don’t Spray the Blossoms with poisonous so- 
lutions. It is possible, if not probable, that to 
do so may injure bees, and may also interfere 
with fertilization of the tlowers and setting 
of fruit. Vermont’s law imposes a penalty of 
$10 to $40 for spraying blossoms. don’t 
injure flowers or fruit, but aid in fertilizing 
blossoms. The unanimous verdict of experi- 
ment stations and experts (says L. R. Jones, 
Botanist Vermont station) is thatit is not nec- 
essary tu spray fruit trees when in blossom in 
order to give them practical protection against 
insects and fungus attacks. Fruit trees should 
be sprayed either before the blossoms open or 
after they tall and not during the blossoming 
period. The leading orchardists in the coun- 
try at the present time are following this ad 
vice with satistactory results. 


Bees 


The Red Cross Currant.—This is a good all- 
round variety which has proved superior in 
quality to Red Dutch, equally productive 
with me and far superior in quality and pro- 
ductiveness to the Cherry currant and nearly 
as large. The plant has great vigor and the 
fruit ripens later than the cherry; does not 
drop off the stem like the Red Dutch and is 
without the acridity of the latter.—[Jacob 
Moore, Wyoming Co, N Y. 


Barbed Wire Reel. —The reel is made up of 


timber for 
etc, put 
One 


two cultivator wheels, a 3x3 inch 
an axle, handles, uprights, braces, 
tugether as shown in the illustration. 





holding the han- 
crank. I have 
results.—[T. U. 


person guides the reel by 
dles while another turns the 
used it with satisfactory 
Wiese, Ill. 








Corrosive Sublimate for Seed Potatoes. 
GEORGE A. MARTIN. 


In response to the query of A. B. L. as to 
treating seed potatoes with corrosive subli- 
mate to prevent scab, I have practiced it for 
two years with perfect success. I put 15 gal 
soft water in a large tub, then add 2 oz corro- 
sive sublimate to boiling water in an earthen 
hand basin, stirring occasionally with a 
clean stick until completely dissolved. This 
is stirred into the tub of water, which is then 
tilled with seed potatoes. These, if dirty, 
are first washed and drained. The potatves 
are soaked in the solution an hour and a 
half, the latter is then drawn off through a 
wooden faucet into another tub, the potatoes 
poured out on the barn floor to dry, the tub 
tilled with a fresh lot of potatoes and the di- 
luted solution poured back on them. When 
dried off, the seed is cut as usual. The proc- 
ess is repeated until all the seed potatoes 
are treated. 

The result was wholly successful, both years 
the crop being free from scab, whereas some 
early potatoes planted withont treatment 
were very scabby. The chemical is a very 
active corrosive poison and therefore certain 
precautions are necessary. First, the solution 
must not touch any metallic substance; sec- 
ond, the hands must not be wet with it, or 
the wet potatoes handled; third, it must be 
kept out of reach of children, poultry and 
domestic animals. Finally, it is always 
better to measure the amount of water and 
not guess at it. Ifthe strength of the solu- 
tion greatly exceeds the proportion of 1 oz 
corrosive sublimate to 8 gal water, it will kill 
the eyes and thus destroy the germinative 
power of the seed potatoes. 

TT 


Field Cultivation of Tomatoes. 


P. H. HARTWELL, NEW JERSEY. 





As early as the season will permit I prepare 
a piece of ground in as sheltered a place as 
possible, fertilize heavily and sow the seeds 1n 
drills about a foot apart. The ground is kept 
well stirred and as the plants grow, the rows 
are hilled up, which answers to transplanting 
or filling between the rows. Protection 
against frost is provided by driving stakes 
made from pieces of six-inch fence boards and 
laying strips acioss the bed, over which  bur- 
lap, bedquilts, old carpet, etc, are spread. I 
have raised plants in this manner for 15 years 
and find it as effective asa hotbed and not 
half the work. Plant plenty of seed, as there 
is nearly always a shortage of plants and 
probably you can sell enough plants to pay 
the cost of the bed. 

IL usually plant on corn stubble, as_ there is 
then less danger from cutworms. In the fall 
before freezing spread on a good coat of ma- 
nure, plow the ground and harrow thoroughly. 
Mark out both ways 34 or 4 feet, according to 
the situation or fertility of the soil. If hen 
manure is obtainable, fine and mix with 500 
lbs of land plaster to the load. Put a liberal 
handful, well scattered, on each hill. If there 
is not enough of this mixture, use well-rotted 
fine cow manure, and also a small amount of 
some good corn fertilizer. Next cover the 
hills with a cultivator corn coverer. The 
ground is now ready for setting the plants. 
If the ground is dry it will be well to thor- 
oughly sprinkle the bed the night before, for 
thrifty, well-rooted plants will often break 
before they will come up. Take hold of the 
plants close to the ground and there is not 
much danger of injuring them. Place them 
in a pail or pan, with water enough to cover 
the roots. Avoid getting mud on‘the tops of 
the plants, for if the sun is hot it will kill 
many of them. 

I use a dibble which is made from a 
piece of gas pipe with an iron plug in 
one end and a wooden handle in the other. 
Make a hole deep enough to receive the lower 
half of the plant. If the ground is moist, as 
after a rain, run the dibble down as deep as 
the plant is in the ground and about an inch 
from it, and gently but firmly press the dint 
against the plant. Properly set, a plant will 
usually break before it will pull up. If the 
ground is dry, after inserting the plant, put 
in a gill of water and firm as before. An ex- 
perienced planter will set rapidiy in this way. 
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When the ground is dry and the sun is hot it 
is best not to set plants between 9am and 4 
pm. As soon as the plants stand up strong, 
start cultivator. The better the cultivation, 
the better the crop. When the plants stand 
about a foot high and blossoms are starting 
nicely, apply about 500 lbs to the acre of the 
best fertilizer, scattered well around the hill. 
Plow both ways to the hill and then cultivate 
both ways. This is about all that can be done, 
except to pull weeds and kill the green worms. 
I have raised 16 tons, or over 500 bushels, per 
acre with this mode of cultivation. 

The tomato requires much moisture and 
large crops cannot be raised in .a dry season 
by any mode of cultivation. The amount of 
fertilizer required ditters in different sections 
of country, but the grower can be governed 
by this rule: Make the ground rich enough to 
produce 50 bushels of corn to the acre. While 
lots of tomatoes can be grown without the use 
of concentrated fertilizers, their use will has- 
ten the ripening a week or 10 days, which 
means much to the grower. 

ne a 

Method in Gardening. —T seaeiii observation 
covering many years, we have noticed that 
when for two years in suecessiun the markets 
have been oversupphed with any particular 
vegetable, consequently selling very low, 
often below cost of production, it is generally 
safe to plant about an average area of such the 
third year. Vice versa, when any vegetable 
has, from a scarcity, brought a prive above an 
average two years in succession,it is not prof- 
itable farming to plant as largely as usual 
the third season. In the former case, most 
farmers get discouraged after two years of low 
prices, and in the latter there appears to be a 
large number who ignore in their reasoning 
the 1elation between supply and demand, 
and consider higher prices the result of whim 
rather than the product of scarcity.—[J. J. 
H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 





I am feeding the mixed crop of peas, corn, 
oats and buckwheat which your agent, Mr 
Becker, saw growing last year. My horses 
and cows have a strong liking for this feed, 
and when a cow chews her cud she enjoys 
grinding her own grain, and as Prof Shaw 
says, she saves the labor of threshing and of 
going to market.—[R. H. Mack, Saratoga Co, 
ma Ee 


Scrofulous Humor 


Blood in Terrible 2 Condition and All 
Run Down in Health—Has Become 
Strong and Healthy. 

“T was all run down, blood in terrible 
condition and I was troubled with a severe 
scrofulous humor which caused me great 
suffering. I took medicine for a long time, 
but received no permanent benefit. At this 
time [ was working in a general store, and I 
thought I would look over the medicines 
and see if I could find something that would 
hit my case. I read an advertisement of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and concluded to try it. 
The first bottle helped me wonderfully and 
I continued its use until I had taken nine 
bottles. Bythis time I felt like a new man, 
and since then have not been sick a day. I 
am now strong and healthy and I have such 
confidence in Hood’s Sarsaparilla that I rec- 
ommend it as the best medicine on earth.” 

JOHN J. LITTLE, Munnsville, N. Y. 


Hood "s Sarsa- 


parilla 


The Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 








are tasteless, mild, effective. 
Hood’ S Pills All druggists. 25c. 
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Potash 


is a necessary and important ingredient 
of complete fertilizers. Crops of all kinds 
require a properly balanced manure. 
The best 


Fertilizers 


contain a high percentage of Potash. 
Ailabout Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for ie. 


» , GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St.. New York, 


ELOOGRAPE VINES 


100 Varieties. Also Small Fruite, 
ed stock. Genuine ones. oe sample a rh tor tos, 
Descriptive price-lis t free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N.Y, 











MAGNESIA CEME NT RO 
FLEXIBLE 
Especially suitable tor Farm Uses. Flexi- 
= ble, light weight, 
s low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, ‘and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 
tinoriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 
saw and hammer. 
Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for free SHILIP © catalogue samples & _— 
CAREY MFG. © 


Ft Ohio. 
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pF. WANTED EVERYWHERE by 


a. G.CO,CANTONO 








KILLS ALL BUGS 


You can dust one acre of potatoes in 40 
minutes J doing two cose a —F ouse- 

No plaster or water used. W 

machine you can dust nero 

cotton, fruit trees, currant 

ee etc. BOOK FREE. 


rite to 
“HOTCHKISS BROS., 
26 Wallingford, - Conn. 


EVERGREENS, 


: anpoctstedk tn Ames 
ica, including 
> Colorado Blue Spruce 
and Douglas Spruce 
of Colorado. 











AGENTS WANTED. 








FRESH SEEDS. 


Mixed Grasses, Alfalfa, Field Peas, Mangel-Wurzel, Car- 
rots, Turnips and other Field Seeds. 


A 5 Enche f YOUNG JEKSEYS of the Coomassie-Ona 
ood, 


SOLID COIN SILVER MILKING TUBES for 
sore and obstructed teats and hard milking cows. 


Price 50c by mail. WM. CROZIER, Northport, N.Y. 
LET US SUPPLY YOU WITH YOUR.... 


Jae VEGETABLE PLANTS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 





We grow a full line of all the desirable varieties. We 
offer Tomato, Lett uce, Cabbage, C elery and Sweet 
Potato plants at 25 cents per 100; $1.25 per 1,000. For 
prices on large quantities, please apply to 


R. VINCENT, JR.,& SON, White Marsh, Md. 
Mention American Agriculturist when you write. 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for car load lots, 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 











The South Side Strawberry Carriers 


Have all the latest ideas in FRUIT PACKAGES. Send for Illustrated Catalogues and prices. 


SOoTH SIDE MEG. 


CO., Petersburg, Vae 


Ae PPE & 


: 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
Vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 
COPYRIGHT, 1897. 


TERMS 


Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. specimen copy free. 


Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your shbscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. 98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1898; Feb. ‘9, to February 1, 1898, 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journai until the pubsishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
Shouid then notify us to discontinue it. 


Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress 


Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 


Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
£2.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts sheuld be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 


NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE, 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 
Wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons. 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR WEEK ENDING APRIL 24, 1897. 
Talk with our lawyer if you want to. That 
department is for the benefit of our-subscrib- 
Ask any legal question you desire and it 
will be answered free through our columns. 
compnainatiiatitiiipesaenas 
Look out for an important editorial an- 
nouncement in our next issue. It pertains to 
another phase of ‘‘the new departure in rural 
life’’ that American Agriculturist is doing su 
much to promote. 














ers. 
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Less is heard of Australia as a competitor 
in the dressed beef trade with Europe. This 
will always be important, yet there is no oc- 
casion to fear the United States will soon lose 
its foreign meat trade. Beef from the colo- 
nies sells in England at a lower price, but 
there is also a wide difference iu quality. 
Australia has not yet bronght ocean refrigera- 
tion to the perfection attained by our own ex- 


porters, while the saving in distance and 
time must always rest with this country. 
England demands a choice quality of beef, 
however, and right here is where many of 


our own farmers can make the most profita- 


ble use of abundant feed crops. 
a - 

One improvement in our rural schools that 
is being more generally adopted every year, 
is to provide properly graded schools at the 
center of the town. The children in the outly- 
ing districts, instead of being sent to inferior 
district schools, are conveyed in covered wag- 
ons to the graded schools .and thus get the 
same benefits that are available to the chil- 
dren at the center. This carrying of the chil- 
dren back and forth is paid for by the town or 


school district. There is much complaint, 


EDITORIAL 


however, about the cold lunches that the 
children have to be satisfied with at noon. The 
suggestion is made by several intelligent sub- 
scribers that it would be a comparatively easy 
matter to arrange to give the children in these 
large graded schools a warm lunch or suitable 
dinner. ‘‘Let this be done at the expense of 
the district; the cost would be very small, it 
would be a great help tothe children, and 
how much work it would save the mothers!’’ 
Not a bad idea—and no more revolutionary 
than was the origina! suggestion of text-books 
at the public expense. 





A Gigantic Work. 


The mightiest problem now before America 
is to divert spring freshets into water supplies 
available for crops in summer just when most 
needed. This would not only prevent the in- 
calculable loss caused by such floods as now 
prevail in the great valleys of the Ohio, Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers, but it would add 
incaleculably to the wealtam and productive- 
ness of the country. At first it would seem 


the hight of folly for man in his insignifi- 
cance to thus attempt to grapple with the 
forces of nature, but the returns in increased 


profits and health to the people are such as to 
provoke the attempt. 

The first, simplest, most inexpensive and 
perfectly practicable step should be a wiser 
system of forestry—local, state and national. 
Instead of seeking to overthrow the forest 
reservations in the public domain lately made 
by President Cleveland, congress should in- 
stead ratify and extend them. Jet justice be 
done to the private or vested rights of parties 
situated within present or prospective reser- 
vations, but such claims must not stand in 
the way of the higher rights of the whole peo- 
ple. 


So, also, our states must exercise more 
stringent powers over the forests within their 
borders, whether the title to such lands is 
vested in the public or in private individuals. 
It may seem a harsh doctrine to the private 
owner of a forest that he shall not do as he 
would with his own, but the public interest 
in his forest may even be paramount to his 
own. The public can no longer afford to see 
forests removed simply for quick private gain, 
thus ruining nature’s reservoir against both 
flood and scarcity of water. A wiser policy 
will in the end yield a larger net revenue to 
the owner of forest lands, while preserving or 
improving the work of the forest in relation 
to water supply. 

The additions just made to the Adriondack 
forest preserve by the legislature of New York 
was trne statesmanship, and the enormous 
majority against the constitutional amend- 
ment which proposed to weaken that body’s 
powers over forests showed that the people of 
New York state would allow no trifling with 
forestry. We believe the same spirit ani- 
mates the public over much of this country. 
It is easy to discern the development of pub- 
lic opinion along this line, and the advocates 
of nationalization or state socialism find com- 
paratively little opposition to their contention 
that the true solution of the forestry problem 
is to turn all forest acres over to the state or 
federal authority. 

More direct and efficient encouragement to 
the planting of new forest acres, or to the res- 
toration of denuded hillsides, is needed quite 
as much as better care of existing forests. 
Just how to» accomplish éhis is a complex 
matter requiring the best thought and most 
practical judgment. 

To prevent disastrous floods in the great 
valleys of the United States, requires some- 
thing more than a correct forestry policy, im- 
portant as it may be. To hold back these 
excessive supplies of water by a gigantic sys- 
tem of reservoirs may yet prove to be practi- 
cable. This would not only prevent. the un- 
told loss and suffering caused by such floods 
as the present, but it would afford a compara- 
tively inexhaustible supply of water. for ir- 
rigating purposes in summer, when most 
needed. 

In fact, the irrigation problem in the west- 
ern half ot the United States is bound 
up with the problem of protecting the 
central and southern states against floods. 
Mr Powell, late chief of the United States 


first to 
grasp this fact, and to propose a national 


geological survey, was one of the 
res- 
ease? More local 
federal treasury 
comprehensive 


possi- 


ervoir system to meet the 
concerns and a depleted 
have turned attention to less 
irrigation methods, but the theoretical 
bilities of this proposition are reinforced in 
times of flood. 

Certainly some such regulation of water 
supplies and distribution is vital to the high- 
est civilization in America. 

TT 
" The Tupper bill providing a bounty of one 
cent per pound on sugar made within the 
state from beets grown within the state of 
New York, passed the N Y assembly last 
week and is now before the senate. It is in 
the hands of the committee on finance—Messrs 
Mullin, Ellsworth, Higgins, Raines, Malby, 
Stewart, Brown, Higbie, Harrison, Cantor, 
Guy and Koehler. We fear thats some of these 
senators do not appreciate what this measure 
may mean to the farmers of the Empire state. 
Consequently it behooves every farmer in New 
York to at once write these gentlemen (ad- 
dress them simply at senate chamber, Albany, 
N Y) to favorably report this measure. It 
passed last year only to fail of approval by 
the governor. Let it be enacted this season. 
At best it will stand only for «a short time, 
but it may be of some help just now when the 
industry most needs it. 
a 

The thinking farmer realizes thatif he can 
only raise crops rich in nitrogen, it will save 
buying concentrated feeds or fertilizers. That 
is why we are devoting so much attention in 
our columns this spring to leguminous fodder 
crops. And Secretary Wilson informs us that 
while he doesu’t mean to fight congress in the 
matter of free seeds, he does intend that an- 
other season the department of agriculture 
shall distribute large quantities of seed of the 
various plants rich in nitrogen that are now 
comparatively unknown in America. The 
more such crops grown, the better. 
Nitrogen is the most costly element of animal 
and plant food, and usually the most impor- 
tant. The air is four-fifths nitrogen, and our 
farmers ought to grow more of these 
that will ‘‘corral’’ the atmospheric nitrogen. 


can be 


crops 


LL 

It looks like a big time for 
the 25th biennial American 
pomological society at Columbus, Ohio, Sept 
1-3. its president, P. J. Berckmans of Au- 
gusta, Ga, and its secretary, G. C. Brackett 
of Lawrence, Kansas, will supply full infor- 
mation to all applicants. 

You Can Always find farmers with pet theo- 
ries, but when they are put to practical appli- 
cation they are often found wanting. I have 
often heard it stated that cows almost invari- 
ably run as many days over time in calving 
as they are years old. This isaftake. I have 
often known} 10-year-old cows to run 15 to 20 
days over. I have read in American Agri- 
culturist many remedies to prevent calves 
from scouring and I have tried them all witb- 
I have a remedy of my own, 
however, that long experience has proved to 
be invaluable if applied as directed. Have a 
druggist mix 41b of bismuth with 4 Ib of 
tule powder, taking care that he uses no :;or- 


horticulturists— 
session of the 





oug success. 


phine in making up the latter. Give the calf 
one teaspoonful, placing it as far down the 
mouth as possible, to prevent waste. Don’t 


give just after or just before a full meal, but 
allow the calf all the milk 16 will take 24 
hours after signs of improvement. This rem- 
edy will stop scouring inside of 48 hours. 


[Ransom Dodge, Dutchess Co, N Y. 


A Potato Dealer on the Outlook.—After an 
extended tour through the south,I arrive at the 
conclusion that Florida will produce 25 to 30 % 
more potatoes than last season but not more 
than two-thirds of a crop, as first anticipated, 
owing to bad seed and wet weather. Georgia 
will have about two-thirds of last year’s crop. 
South Carolina will be cut short fully 40 %, 
North Carolina will show a material shortage, 
Virginia, I find, has not more than 75 % of 
last year’s crop planted, and some of this"will 
never be marketable, owing to the inability of 
the farmers to obtain sufficient fertilizers. 
[W. S. Gavan, Baltimore. 








Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Doctor Book.—C. A. D. wants a description 
of a doctor book which gives a reliable treat- 
ment for milk feverin cows. Dr D. MecelIn- 
tosh’s book, Disease of Horses and Cattle, is 
the only book which describes the true nature 
of milk fever and gives a very successful treat- 
ment for it. it can be had from this oftice; 
price $1.75 postpaid. 


Harness.—W. S. C. wants to know what 
percentage of the horse should be above the 
tug and what below. Thereis a very great 
difference in the shape of the horse’s shoul- 
der. Some are very straight up and down, 
others slant from above downwards and for- 
wards and the tug has to be regulated accord- 
ingly. When the tug is tight see that the collar 
is pressing evenly on all parts; if not, shift 
the tug up or down as needed, which is done 
by the harness straps. If you want to lower 
the tug, slacken the top strap and tighten the 
lower one; if it requires to be raised, slacken 
the bottom strap and tighten the top one; this 
is the proper way to regulate the draft. 

Fevor.—S. L. has a sow which had pigs; 
she gave milk for 10 days, tben dried up. 
This is the result of fever in the udder of the 
sow, likeiy caused by some derangement of 
the system. Give the sow epsom salts 2 0% 
dissolved in cold water 1 pt at one dose; after 
the physic has operated, give quinine 4 gr 
three times a day for three days. Dissolve 
the quinine in two tablespoonfuls of whisky 
and then add a little water. Bathe the udder 
with hot water, then give it a good rubbing 
with castor oil; repeat once a day. 





Eczema.—W. D. S. has a horse which rubs 
his tail and mane; also at times will break 
out in pimples all over his body. Give the 
horse a dose of physic: 1 0z aloes is the best. 
After the physic has operated give a teaspoon- 
ful each of sulphate of iron and nitrate of po- 
tassium night and morning in a small bran 
mash; continue this for two weeks. Wash 
the skin with a lotion composed of 2 oz car- 
bonate of potass dissolved in water 4 gal. Re- 
peat in a week if needed. Mix biniodide of 
mercury 1 dr with 14 oz lard; rnba little of 
this on the tail and mane at the roots of the 
hair. In an hour after, ifthe horse is rest- 
less, wash it off and rub on a little lard. 





Weak Ankles.—F. E. W. has a colt one year 
old whieh is weak on its hind legs when 
standing; the ankles turn forward. Give 4 
a teaspoonful of phosphate of calcium morn- 
ing and night in a small bran mash; also rub 
the ankles twice a day with a little compound 
soap liniment. Feed on good oats and clover 
hay and it will soon get strength. 


Bits.—L. J. S. wants to know where he can 
get a Mexican bit for breaking horses and 
mules, or what is the best bit for breaking 
horses and mules. ‘The best bit for this pur- 
pose is made with an unjointed mouthpiece, 
curved ina segment of a circle, with the 
usual tongue piece and keys attached’ to the 
middle by a roller. This curved mouthpiece 
should have smooth rings turned upon it, to 
prevent the bit from s.ipping from side to 
side. These bits can be had from any of the 
whoiesale harness makers in any large city. 


Sterility.—S. B. P. has a cow which is ster- 
ile. There are a number of causes which 
may interfere with tne process of germina- 
tion. 1t will be necessary in such a case to 
have the animal examined by a qualified 
veterinary surgeon to find the cause, as medi- 
cines are of little use in this disorder. 





Purpura.—-M. H. has a cow which first had 
a swelling on her hip extending to the stifle, 
then another swelling appeared on the other 
hip, also on the neck; the legs are cold and 
stiff. This trouble is caused by a deranged 
condition of the blood. Give the cow at one 
dose epsom salts 14 lbs and ginger1 oz dis- 
sulved in cold water 4 gal; also give in a few 
hours after sulphuric acid 1 dr. cold water 1 
pt; give a dose of this kind three times a day 
for one week. If any part of the swelling be- 
comes soft, open it and inject a little of the 
following twice a day: Carbolic acid two 
teaspoonfuls and water 1 pt. 





Brain Affection.—E. A. W. had a ‘sow 
which acted strangely, she would not eat, 
would froth at the mouth and champ ber jaws 
and squeal when anyone would go near her; 
she would sit down and get up in front and 
by degrees got in such a condition that she 
could not rise; one of the other sows is get- 
ting in the same condition. This disease had 
its beginning in the stomach and finally af- 
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fected the head and the nervous system, caus- 
ing paralysis. Give at one dose 2 oz of ep- 
som salts and a teaspoonful of ginger dissolv- 
ed in water 4 pt. After the physic operates 
give two drops of the fluid extract of nux 
vomica and two drops of the fluid extract of 
belladonna in a tablespoonful of water 
twice a day for a week. Change the food to 
dry peas or corn and give all the milk possi- 
ble. 


Sore Legs and Feet.—A. F. S. has three 
cows which have sore legs and feet; the skin 
of the legs from the hock down appeared very 
dry, then it cracked and became a raw sore 
which extended to the hoofs and made the 
feet sore. This trouble is caused by the cold; 
mix carbolic acid 4 0z, acetate of lead 4 oz, 
sulphate of zinu 4 oz and water 1 gt; shake 
well before using; a little of this should be 
rubbed on the sore parts twice a day ; also give 
each cow sulphate of iron 2 dr atadoseina 
bran mash once a day for two weeks. 


Injured Knee.—J. R. has a mare which got 
her leg injured in the stable. it swelled at the 
knee, the skin is now broken and is discharg- 
ing. Mix acetate of lead 4 oz, sulphate of zinc 
4 oz, carbolic acid 5 oz, and water 1 qt; bathe 
the swollen part with a little of this three 
times a day; also inject a little of it into the 
openiug. After it has healed, if there is any 
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thickening left, mix biniodide of mercury 1 
dr and lard 1 oz; rub on a )ittle of this with 
the fingers, let it remain on 24 hours, then 
wash off and rub ona little lard. In three 
weeks, if the swelling is not all gone, rub on 
some more of the blister the same as before, 
and so on every three weeks until it is reduc- 
ed; also give the mare nitrate of potassium 4 
oz in bran mash twice a day for two weeks. 
If the swelling on the other horse’s leg has 
not been on too long, use the above remedy 
for it. , 


Heat.—E. J. M. has a cow which does not 


come in heat. This is a derangement which 
is not easily remedied. Try the following: 
Powdered cantharides 2dr and sulphate of 
iron 4 0z; mix and divide into 24 doses and 
give one once a day in bran mash; repeat the 
above quantity if necessary. 





Catarrh.—F. D. has a sow and some young 
pigs which have a cough and mattery eyes; 
their appetites remain good; one of the young 
pigs died. This disease is catarrh of the pig. 
Give the large pigs one teaspoonful of the 
compound syrup of squills and the young ones 
from 10 to 15 drops three times a day; give it 
in a little milk. Also give a teaspoonful of 
ginger in each pig’s feed; allow plenty of cold 
water, but keep them warm and dry. 
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HATEVER is worth do- 


well, 


is worth doing 


Painting can only be done well by 
having the best materials— Pure 


White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil, 
properly applied. There is noth- 


Avoid 
and unknown brands 


of White Lead—the «“sold-for- 


(See list of 


Salem, Mass, FREE By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 


ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS =” : 
. Yy 
pamunesecs Pittsburgh. In 9 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION ° . >» 
ph a }ing else “‘just as good. 
SHIPMAN } ee ; 6 . 29 
pion } “mixtures 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
>] 
SOUTHERN | less-money”’ sort. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS 500 4 
MORLEY | the genuine brands.) 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville. 


valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in- 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
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STOP tHose HOGS Fron ROOTING! 


If you want to be SURE of stopping them, get the Wolverine 
Hog Ringer and Rings. For sale by all hardware stores, or we 


oO re‘) » li send by mail, one Double Ringer and 100 Rings on receip. 
«0c. 


Address 
Patentees and Manufacturers, Tecumseh, Mich. 


HEESON BROS. & CO 











There is Joy in Turning 





The Improved U. S. 


Says H. L. Payson, Hopewell Farm, Hope, 
Maine, “And my sweet-cream trade has 
doubled since I commenced using the Sep- 


arator.”’ 
ANOTHER SAYS: 


The No. 5 Improved U. 8S. Separator is 
working to my entire satisfaction, the 
skim-milk showing only 144 hundredths of 
one per cent. of butter fat. The machine 
is operated by my two boys, aged thirteen 
and eight years. TOTMAN. 

Bardwell’s Ferry, Mass., Feb. 11, 1897. 


Many such letters in our pamphlets. 
They are free. 


= a> 


Live Hustling Agents Wanted 
-... Where we have none. 


Vermont Farm 
Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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Manuring Orchards, 


To provide vegetable matter and to smprove 
the physical quality of poor soils, apply yard 
manure once in four years, in fall or winter, 
at the rate of from five to ten tons per acre. 
To aid in the decomposition of vegetable mat- 
ter and to insure a sufficiency of lime as plant 
food, apply lime at the rate of 25 bushels per 
acre once in five years. To provide, in addi- 
tion, an abundance of all forms of available 
plant food at the times needed for the devel- 
opment of the tree and fruit, apply per acre 
annually chemical fertilizers in the following 
proportions: 

Nitrate of soda, 100 Ibs 

S C rock superphosphate, 100 lbs 

Ground bone, 200 lbs 

Muriate of potash, 200 Ibs 

The amounts to be applied depend upon the 
character of the soils, the kind of fruit and 
the age and vigor of the trees; these given, 
perhaps,mark the minimum. In a number of 
best orchards the quantities applied are very 
much larger than is here indicated, and the 
larger application is believed by the growers 

-to be proportionately profitable. 
The foregoing is the nub of the address by 


Dr E. B. Voorhees, director of the New Jersey ~ 


experiment station to the Massachusetts horti- 
cultural society. He adds: ‘*By the recent 
introduction of crimson clover, we have a 
plant admirably adapted to supply cheaply 
nitrogenous vegetable matter for orchards, 
and its growth is to be recommended wherever 
the plant can be successfully grown, instead 
of the use of barnyard manure, particularly 
upon the poorer soils, until they are abun- 
dantly supplied with vegetable matter. The 
clovers should be plowed down early in the 
season, in order not to retard the spring 
growth of the trees. Where the conditions are 
favorable for the growth of clover, the appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda may be omitted.”’ 
This crimson clover, however, does not do 
well everywhere, though it is remarkably suc- 
cessful in New Jersey, Virginia and similar 
latitudes and climates, but winterkills fquite 
easily in many sections further north, it fall 
sown, butit may be sown in spring at the 
north. 


Crop Rotation. 


I have been very successful with a four 
years’ rotation and wy land has steadily im- 
preved. I count as much on a good clover 
crop and a heavy supply of good manure as 
on anything else. I sow about 50 acres to 
clover every spring and tnake as wuch hay as 
I think is profitable or the local market will 
take. The remainder goes down on the land. 
When I cut for hay I also cut for seed if well 
filled. What is unmown is used for pasture. 
I also cut 25 to 30 acres of corn for fodder, 
and this with the straw from 65 acres of wheat 
is put through the stables and barnyard from 
the time I first begin to thresh, as fast as 
the cattle can trample and saturate it. I don’t 
part with any straw until after feeding is over 
in the spring. I keep nine head of milch 
cows, one bull, several heifers, 20 sheep and 
eight horses. These are stabled nights and 
cold, wet days, but the rest of the time are 
turned into the yard. Stables are thoroughly 
cleaned every day and heavily bedded with 
straw. The manure is spread over the yard 
and ail that will dois used for topdressing 
as soon as I get wheat ground broken, and 
the remainder goes on sod, to plow under for 
corn. Lallow no _ weeds to seed in the fields 
if I can helpit. I elip all stubble fields in 
August, clover included, if it is high enough, 
and it usually is. I use an old binder for this 
purpose. I have had my farm over 11 years 
and have raised big crops yearly and at the 
same time have increased the fertility of the 
land without the aid of commercial fertilizers, 
and I tind that farming pays when rightly 
conducted.—|L. J. Russell, Miami Co, Ohio 


The American Sugar Growers’ society will 
not let up on its fight at Washington until the 
sugar schedule is enacted into law in the in- 
terest of domestic producers of sugar crops 
and manufacturers of sugartherefrom, instead 
of permitting the trust to have things its own 
way. Branches of the society organized since 
our last report include: Wausau, Wis, T. 


SEHEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


W. Clark of Schofield secretary; Rush WCity, wood), lime (or European linden), nettle tree 
Minn, J. S. MacDonald; Portland, Ore, (hackberry), Oriental plane tree, sweet gum 
manufacturers’ ass’n of the northwest, A. H. (or Liquidambar), American plane tree, 
Devers pres, F. Wolff vice pres, G. A. Cooper (buttonball or sycamore). If the Ailanthus is 
sec’y; Spanish Fork, Utah, R. P. Snell; used for planting, use only pistillate trees, as 
Wapello, Iowa, W. S. Kremer; Hectuwr, these have no smell. 
Ohio, W. D. Millspaugh; Tigardville, Ore, iim 
E. J. Goodman; Winona, Minn, J. Schlinger- Using Soda Instead of Potash has been ad- 
man. Applications for organizers’ outfits or vocated by a few persons, but actual trial of 
for other literature should be addressed to B. this theory indicates that there is little in it. 
W. Snow, secretary American Sugar Growers’ At the Rhode Island station applications of 
Society, Marquette Building, Chicago, IIl. soda without potash have been far less bene- 
— ficial than the use of potash without soda. 

Where Higher Hay Tariff Would Help—Give Increasing quantities of potash used in con- 
us a $4 duty on foreign hay, then we can help. nection with a given quantity of soda show a 
supply the eastern states. Now none goes to greater benefit than increasing quantities of 
N Y or Boston points from this locality, as soda used with a given amount of potash. On 
prices, freights considered, do not justify it. mangels and lettuce, potash in the form of 
[J. W. Gillespie, Fayette Co, Ohio. carbonate gave better results than in the form 

of chlorides. 

Trees for Street Planting.—The following 
trees are recommended by the New York tree A House for Fifty Hens.—S. W.C.: For 50 
planting association, as being most suitable hens the building should be 20 ft long, 8 ft 
to select from for growth in New York city: wide, 7 ft high in front and 5 at rear, with 
Norway maple, sugar maple, silver maple, single pitched roof. The frame can be made 
American white elm, Scotch elm, pin oak, of 2x4 spruce. Cover with spruce boards. 
red oak, American white ash, American sweet Provide one door and two full windows in 
chestnut, common horse chestnut, hardy ca- front. Cover the entire building with suita- 
talpa (catalpa speciosa) tulip tree, balsam ble roofing paper and apply some cheap 
poplar, Lombardy poplar, Carolina poplar paint. The cost of this house will be $30 and 
or cottonwood, American linden (or bass- if there is uo labor bill, much less. 
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—realizes that the harvest time is ahea.“. 
Y Ideal f comprehends not only the growing of the tallest grain—the 
SS most tons-to-the-acre of hay; the best farming—the farming that pays — must 
. contemplate something more than this; for there is a harvest time, and just in 
proportion as a crop is saved successfully, speedily and economically, in just 
that proportion may be measured the season’s profit or loss. 
a ——< Z > 7 


Harvesting Machines are the profit-bringing kind; th i 
y e -bringing ; they are built for long wear, 
hard work, light draft, and in short, to satisfy. There are other kinds that 
don’t cost as much, but there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago, 
The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper for sale everywhere. 
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THE “BROWN” 


a8 . Made in four sizes, as follows: No. O—Siz 

Hammock Ridin Cultivator Shovel, Steel Beams. No. B—Six 
i Shovel, Wood Beams, Steel Shanks. 

F No. E—Eight Shov- 

Equipped with long beams with cy : —— els, Eagle Claw 


pendulum movement. Has ; Le Beams. No. F—Ten 
=i Shovel, Spring Tooth 


adjustable axles so that wheels = 
j A-7 by) Beams. Jas Special 














can be set close or wide apart 
to fit any row. Has a handy # High Arch — operator 
lever for throwing axles back- can always see his work. 
ward or forward to balance to STEEL FRAME, LOW HITCH, 
weight of operator. No weight DOUBLE EVENER. Send for Cata- 
on horse’s neck. This machine logue of this and our full line of 
meets all the requirements of 7 WALKING and RIDING CULTIVATORS, 
a first-class cultivator for « SURFACE CULTIVATORS, WOOD AND 
every variety of use. . : STEEL HARROWS, WAGONS, ETC. 


BROWN MANUFACTURING CO., ZANESVILLE, OHIO 














A Rare Compliment. 


The Italian government, through its com- 
missioner, Mr Joseph Ferigo, has arranged 
with Orange Judd Company to republish in 
Italian the new book, by Col J. B. Killebrew 
and Editer Myrick, ‘‘Tobacco Leaf, its Cul- 
ture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture. ’’ 

Italy is an enormeus consumer of imported 
tobaceo, and her government is considering 
the desirability of not only allowing but en- 
couraging Italian farmers to raise tobacco. 
Mr Ferigo is an accomplished expert in the 
tobaceo trade, as well as its eulture and 
manufacture. He has visited all parts of 
the tobaeco-growing sections of the world in 
the interests of his government. It is indeed 
a rare compliment that the Italian minister 
of agriculture has paid the authors and pub- 
lishers of this book. 





Another New Tobacco Country. 


In Texas, quite a number of crops of fine 
tobaceo have been raised during the past 
three or four years, more especially in the 
suutheastern part of the state, particularly in 
Montgomery, Victoria and Calhoun counties, 
the latter adjoining the coast between -<Aran- 
sas bay and Matagorda bay, Vietoria adjoin- 
ing it to the west. It is stated that one farm- 
er in Montgomery county sold 8000 pounds of 
cigar leaf grown in 1894, on nine acres of 
‘‘gray hiekory’’ land, and that he got 40c per 
lb for the better grades for cigar wrappers, 
and a satisfactory price forthe lower grades 
for fillers. Tobacco grown in Calhoun Co has 
sold as high as 50e p ib. It is claimed for se- 
leetions of the leaf grown in that section, that 
it is equal to the best tobacco grown on the 
island of Cuba, for either fillers or wrappers. 
Well-informed Texas growers express a confi- 
dence that they will be able to successfully 
compete with tobacco grown in any part of 
the world. 

At Willis, Montgomery county, our sub- 
seribers who have grown tobacco from seed 
freshly imported from Havana claim that 
they produce a quality that will command as 
high prices as the Cuban product itself. Some 
are of the opinion that the crop will be con- 
fined to a small beltin Montgomery county, 
where the ’96 crop was so successful as to sell 
from 35 to 50c p lb through ina bundle. The 
local paper prints a list of 30 parties who will 
together grow over 500 acres of Havana to- 
bacco from Cuban seed this season. 

Estimate of the 1896 Tobacco Crop. 

The government estimates of the area, prod- 
uct and value of the tobacco crop of the coun- 
try for 1866 shows a total of 594,699 acres, 
which produced 403,014,320 Ibs, valued at 
$21,258,070 and an average of 6.6c P lb. A 
wide variation is noticeable in the various 
reports made for states, but it is hardly to be 
supposed that tle national government can 
secure accurate statistics from each town 
and hamlet in every state. Taking Wiscon- 
sin as an example of the wide variation, 
the national government estimates the acre- 
age at 3975 acres, our own estimate made last 
August was 10,500 acres, while the state asses- 
sors’ returns made in the spring showed 12,231 
acres. If an acenrate census were made, it 
would undoubtedly be found that the other 
states besides those in the table below pro- 
duced more than 3750 acres, forin such class 
would be included Florida and South Caro- 
lina. 

THE TOBACCO CROP OF 1896. 


—-Value—— 
States Acres Pounds Total AvP lb 
Mass, 1,975 3.199.500 $383,940 12e 
Ct, 6,579 10,197.450 1,325,668 13 
my, 2,259 3,389,360 271,149 8 
Pa, 13,884 16,244,280 1,299,542 8 
Md, 15,995 9,277,100 398,915 4.3 
Va, 92,002 57,961,260 3,013,986 5.2 
NC, 134,567 68,629,170  5,490,33 8 
Ala, 2,147 1,009,090 161,454 16 
Ark, 2,950 1,327,500 146,025 11 
Tenn, 5.351 35.211,660 2,464,816 7 
W Va, 5,119 3,685,680 313,283 8.5 
Ky, 196,745 143,628.850 . 6,032,202 4.2 
O, 32.012 23,688,880 1,066,000 4.5 
Ind, 11,907 8,130,760 365,884 4.5 
Hl, 3,902 2,497 , 280 237,242 9.5 
Wis, 3,975 5,088,000 279,840 5.5 
Mo, 10,580 7,406,000 666,540 9 
Others, 3,750 2,437 5 341,25 14 


Total, 594,699 403,014,320 21,258,070 6.6 





Fertilizer Tests for Tobacco Growing. 
Experimenis at the Ky exp sta at Lexing- 
ton have shown conclusively that the use of 
fertilizer compounds without some form of 
potash has little if any effect in increasing 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


the yield. In the experiments of 1896, five 
plots were selected as follows: Plot 1 contained 
1-10a, received 20 lbs crude nitrate of potash 
from tobaceo stems and 24 Ibs dissolved bone 
(or at the rate of 240 lbs bone and 200 lbs pot- 
ash p a); yield, 530 lbs long red, 260 short red, 
265 lugs, 240 trash, total 1295 lbs. Plot 2 con- 
tained 1-10 a, received sulphate of potash 16 
Ibs (or 160 lbs pa); yield long red 350 lbs, 
short red 205, lugs 140, trash 265, total 960. 
Plot 3 a, 1-20 a, no fertilizer; yield, long red 
0, short red 200, lugs 100, trash 200, total 500. 
Plot 3 b, 1-20 a, 10 lbs nitrate of potash broad- 
easted July 24 after the plants had madea 
stunted growth; yield, long red 100, short 120, 
lugs 100, trash 260, total 530. Plot 4, 1-10 a, 
48 lbs duuble carbonate of potash and magne- 
sia (480 lbs p a); yield, iong red 215, short red 
195, lugs 335, trash 315, total 1060. Plot 5,1-10 
a, 20 lbs crude nitrate of potash (200 Ibs p a) ; 
yield, long red 395, short red 195, lugs 300, 
trash 310, total 1200. 

The nitrate of potash used is a by-product, 
resulting from concentrating the extract of the 
stems or midribs of the leaf. lt contained 41 
% potash and 114% nitrogen, being nearly 
pure nitrate o1 po.vash. On the plots receiving 
the nitrate of potash, 8.2 lbs potash was ap- 
plied and 2.3 lbs nitrogen as nitrate. The 
dissolved bone contained 28 % available 
phosphoric acid, so that Plot 1 received 6.7 
Ibs phospioric acid. Sulphate of potash con- 
tained about 50 % potash, so Plot 2 received 8 
lbs potash. The double carbonate of potash and 
magnesia contained 20 % potash, so that Plot 
4 received 9.6 lbs potash. As Plot 5 received 
the same amount of nitrate of potash as Plot 
1 it received 8.2 lbs of potash and 2.3 lbs nitro- 
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gen as nitrate. The 10]bs nitrate of potash 
were applied to Plot 3b after it was seen 
that without the use of some fertilizer the 
crop wouiagbe a total failure, in the hope of 
demonstrating the fact that even after the to- 
bacco had made a poor start it could be great- 
ly improved by the addition of a quick re- 
sponding commercial fertulizer. The season 
was a fair one for tobacco so far as the weather 
Was concerned, but the tobacco worms were 
unusually destructive. The tobacco on Plot 3 
a was almost worthless, the plants failing to 
grow more than 10in high. The experiment 
shows that by applying potash or potash and 
nitrogen a satisfactory crop can be produced. 
[| Bulletin 66, Ky Exp Sta. 


Kentucky—In the Hopkinsville section the 
continuous wet weather for the past month or 
more has afforded farmers ample time to strip 
and prize tobacco, consequently a great deal 
has been marketed, both loose and prized. 
Almost any day several wagon loads of Icose 
tobacco can be seen standing on the streets 
awaiting their turn to unload. A great deal is 
being taken to warehouses in the hogshead. 
Plants on beds sown 1n February and early in 
March are growing nicely where the beds 
have not been washed by heavy rains. Re- 
ceipts at Hopkinsville tor Mareh were 2175 
hhds against 1885 during March, ’96; receipts 
for year to April 1,’97, 2945; same time last year 
3065; March, ’97, sales 1397, March,’96, 587; for 
year ’97, 2565, ’%, 990; March, ’97, sbipments 
1104, March, ’96, 442; for year, ’97, 2337, ’96, 
849; stock on sale April 1, ’97, 1972, April 1, 
96, 2152; stock sold 1718 against 1153 last 
year; stock on hand 3690. 
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== A LITTLE PAINT 


in the right place, and of the right kind, 
will make a great change in the looks of the room or 
a home. The window casing, baseboards, picture 
mouldings, chairs and tables—all these can be bright- 
ened and made clean with paint. 










THE SHERWIN-WiLuiAMS ENAMEL PAINT 


is just the thing for furniture and decorative work. 
It gives a fine, glossy, enamel-like surface. The tints 
are delicate for indoor use. “ Enamel Paint” is pre- 
pared ready for the brush. Anyone can useit. We 


make paints for every purpose—each is a special kind suited toa special use. 


NS Our booklet * Paint Points’’ telis all the little kinks about paint—the 
good and the bad. It tells the best special paint for buggies, boats, farm tools, 
barns, fences, roofs, houses and 21! other painted things. Send to-day for a 


free copy. 





© THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. MONTREAL. 


FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, G’ MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, O. 




















Improvements patented 1890 inthe U.S., Canada and Europe 
FIRE PROOF—Proof against sparks, cinders, burning brands, etc. 


STRONG—A heavy canvas foundation. 


LIGHT— Weighs but 85 Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. when laid complete _ 
FLEXIBLE—Contains no coal tar, and retains indefinitely its leather-like pliability 


and toughness. 


EASILY APPLIED—Requires no kettle or other expensive apparatus. Can be 


laid by any intelligent workman. 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS: LIQUID PAINTS. STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS. STEAM PACK NGB, ETC. 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE BY MAIL. 


H. W. JOHNS’ MFG. CO., 87 Maiden Lane, New YORK. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON LONDON 
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> ec Get our prices on BUGGIES,CARRIAGES, FV 
ay Murr” 1, @NESS SAVE MONE CARTS, WAGONS, HARNESS and SAD: — \ 
. - me AS S e BUGGY HARNESS 0 seg ny a _ Buc 
$29.85, BUGGY HARNESS $3.90, RO CAR 90, 7ONS 
$19. 95, and everything on wheels at unheard of low prices. Send 8 cents (stamps 
postage for our handsome illustrated 260-page Catalogue Number 15, 


WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ono. 
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NEW YORK. 


The Legislature. 

The sugar bounty bill has passed the assem- 
bly and is now before the senate finance com- 
mittee. Each member of this committee has 
received a strong letter in behalf of the bill 
from the American Agriculturist, and Editor 
Myrick’s book on the beet sugar industry has 
been carefully considered by them. Several 
of these senators have expressed theimselves 
favorably, and Hon Henry Harrison of the 
Broce kport district is specially enthusiastic 
over it. The committee is composed of Sena- 
tors Mullin, Ellsworth, Higgins, Raines, 
Malley, Stewart, Brown, Higbhie, Harrison, 
Cantor, Guy and Koehler, each of whom 
may be addressed ut The Senate, Albany, N 

All interested in developing the beet sug- 
ar industry in the state should write them at 
once in behalf of this blll. Assemblyman 
Tupper has had his bill amended in the sen- 
ate so as to appropriate $25,000 for the com- 
missioner of agriculture to carry on experi- 
ments ; 2500 of ‘this amount is to be used in 
purchasing an acre of land in different sec- 
tions of the state to determine whether sugar 
beets can be ruised in this state at a profit. 
A bounty of one centa pound is allowed farm- 
ers who raise the beets. 

This is the last week of the leyislature and 
there are so many bills to be acted on, it is 
doubtful if several agricultural measures will 
will be disposed of. The bill to raise the 
standard of milk to 4 % butter fats has not 
been reported from the committee, and it will 
not be. Mr Hanna’s bills transferring the 
work of inspection of tuberculous anim: als to 
the department of agriculture and compelling 
the commissioner of agriculture to employ only 
recognized veterinarians and members of the 
New York state veterinary medical society 
will not be heard again this session. The ob- 
noxious bill to compel farmers to use barbed 
wire fences along highways may also be 
among the missing, and Mr Ives’s wide tire 
bill will fare no better. 

The Fuller vinegar bill, 
special order last week, 
Mr Armstrong offered amendments which 
were adopted by a vote of 71 to 38.. They re- 
quire the commissioner of agriculture’ to test 
free of charge any sample of vinegar senf him 
by any farmer or vinegar producer in the 
state, the latter to pay cost of transportation. 
The manufacturers used their utmost influ- 
ence to defeat the bill. 
~ rhe Higbie good roads bill 
favorably to the senate last week 
dered te a third reading. 


which was made a 
was hotly debated. 


was reported 
and was or- 


Albany Co 0 —At Jerusalem, many changes 
have taken place this year. Frank Hallen- 
beck has moved to his upper farm, William 
MecCoullch taking his lower place. Henry 
Van Der Jee has moved to Baltimore. Most of 
last year’s meaaows are looking well. George 
C. Van Atten will work his grandfather's 
farm this year. Farm help is very plenty at 
$15 to 20 per month.——At Selkirk, rye win- 
tered well. A few oats have been sown on 
limestone and gravelly soils in the western 
part of the town. About 100 bbls of —_ 
were shipped to New York last week. They 

netted about lper bbl after deducting ail 
The short ice crop has thrown a num- 
of their customary 


costs. 
ber of laboring men out 
employment. 

Afton, Chenango Co, April 20—This has 
been one of the greatest sugar seasons known. 
For a whole week sugar makers had to boil 
night and day. The price is down to 6c for 
the average grade and Sc for a very nice 
grade. Maple sugar trees are fast disap- 
pearing. Cows are in good demand at $20 to 
35 for extra stock. Nearly all farmers take 
milk to the stations orto the Bainbridge 
creamery. Sheep in greater demand. Horses 
are very low, poor ones almost given away. 
Beef and pork are in good supply at 5c d w. 
Hay brings 8 tu 12 according to quality, but 
little is free from daisies. 

Fort Ann, 
ground will 


little old hay to 
bad. The acreage 


April 21—Clay 
work well this spring. Very 
keep over. Meadows look 
of potatoes will be small. 
Corn will be increased, both field and fodder, 
and many will plant oats and peas. H. Ste- 
vens will putina silo. Mis A. C. Vaughn 
has bought the Dr Rice farm of 407 acres for 
$6000. The original farm contained 600 acres 
and 20 years ago was valued with stock at 
20,000. L. E. Brayton rents his farm this 
year, as does C. A. Norton. J. C. Austin 
takes possession of the Chapin farm. All 
kinds of produce very low. Dea C. T. Wright 
will milk 60 cows this summer. Milk sta- 
3 


Washington Co, 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


tions are running. The maple sugar season 
was not very good here. 

Glenville, Schenectady Co, April 20—Win- 
ter grain is looking well. Considerable ot 
the new seeding that appeared rather promis- 
ing last fall seems to be winter killed. Hired 
help is scarce; prices about the same as_ last 
year. A number of Charlton farmers have 
sent south for colored help. Cows are bring- 
ing good prices considering the price of but- 
ter. Horses are in slow demand. George 
Gillespie has bought an engine, thresher 
and rye rubber. William Fisher’s road horse 
wastrevently kicked by another horse and 
died from the effects. 


Montgomery Co O—At Glen, spring work 
has begun and weather is very favorable. 
Wellington Cross of Fultonville has distribut- 
ed sugar beet seed free on condition that 
farmers report to him the results. Produce 
stilllow. Hay scarce.-- —At Canajoharie, plow- 
ing began Aprill. Fall plowing is nearly 
ready for seed. Winter grain and new seeding 
where well rooted are coming out finely. 
Farmers are doing with less hired help. 
Cheese factories are starting briskly, and the 
high prices of the product have given a great 
stimulus to dairying. 

April 21—The maple 
with an average yield. 
Cows have not 
due to the 
much corn. 
apples 25c, 


Maine, Broome Co, 
sugar season is over 
Sugar worth 8c, syrup Tic. 
wintered well. Some think it 
season, and some to feeding too 
Calves —". at4de lw, eggs 9%, 
potatoes 15c, hay $8. William H. Rozell has 
bought the Holbrook farm. Few real estate 
changes have been recorded this spring. Pros- 
pects are not very encouraging. Many are 
feeling the hard times very seriously. The 
season opens unfavorably. Seeding bas come 
through badly on account of open weather® 
with freezing and thawing. 


Madison Co O—At Bouckville, prices of 
dinary dairy cows are high. Breeders of blood- 
ed stock are meeting with increased sales. 
American Agriculturist treats the milk ques- 
tion in the right light and gives much encour- 
agement to milk producers in the issue of 
April 10. Local dairymen have not yet entered 
the Five States milk association, but the mat- 
ter has received considerable attention. April 
3 the barn belonging to A. B. Edgarton was 
burned. Several tons of hay were lost, but 
the horses, cows, grain and farming tools 
were saved. Insurance of $450 covers the loss. 
Mo1e milk will be made into cheese this year 
than ever before. Robert McAdam & Son of 
tome, cheese dealers, and for many years 
leading operaturs in the Utica dairymen’s 
board of trade, have issued an open letter to 
dairymen, which meets the views of all milk 
producers very favorably. They particularly 
urge the necessity of making a clhiwice article 
of cheese as early in the season as possible, 
and predict for such cheese a paying market. 
Mrs D. E. Bellinger has sold her farm of 46 
acres to Thomas Davis for 3000. A farm of 
180 acres near DeRuyter was sold recently on 
a mortgage foreclosure for 1000. Farmers 
who held surplus hay through the winter 
made @ mistake, as it is worth considerably 
less than it was a year ago.——At Hamilton, 
J. G. Patterson has started in the poultry 
business on a large scale. Hay is 10 to 12 per 
ton. A large amount of corn will be planted 
this spring. Hop poles are mostly set. Win- 
ter wheat and rye wintered well and are look- 
ing fine. A public market is svon to be 
opened here, which will be a_ great benefit to 
farmers. <A. J. Tracy and Edward Goodell 
will build silos this summer. M. D. Patter- 
son has moved to the Banning farm near 
Poolville. Cows sell for 30 to 40 and are 
scarce. 

Mecklenburg, Schuyler Co, April 21-—-Win- 
ter wheat looks well and bids fair to be an 
average crop. <A few have begun plowing for 
oats. Few potatoes will be planted for mar- 
ket. Philip Thompson and Fred Updike will 
not send milk to the station this season on 
account of the distance. There is plenty of 
fodder to carry ali stock to pasture. The 
farmers’ institute here was well attended. 


or- 


Portville, Cattaraugus Co, Apmi 20—Re- 
cent rains checked farm work with the 
exception of building and fixing fences. Lit- 
tle grain sown yet with a very poor outlook 
for sowing, as it will take two weeks of sun- 
shine before the ground will be tit to work. 
Fodder has held out remarkably. Hay in 
fair demand inthe villages at $10 per ton. 
Sugaring is all through with. Only about a 
quarter of the usual amount was made. 
More corn will be drilled and planted this 
season than ever before, with a view to siloing 
it for winter use. Pastures and meadows be- 
gin to look green, and about the first of May 


out. 


there will be grass enough to turn cattle 
large 


Cheese factories have all started with a 
supply of milk, but as yet no sales. 

Rensselaer Co o-—At Berlin, the 
maple sugar is very good. The flow of sap has 
seldoin been surpassed. Few farms have 
changed hands. Albert Rosenburg will con- 
duct the Ray Greene farm and _ Daniel 
Rhodes will manage the Crandall place. 
Large quantities of potatoes are in the cellars 
yet. Many are being fed to stock. Stock 
wintered well. The Berlin cheese factory 
wiil resume operations next month. The re- 
turns from the factory last year were more 
satisfactory than butter prices. Farmers are 
plowing and preparing for grain sowing. 
——-At East Greenbush, pear, plum and cher- 
ry trees are one mass of fruit buds in good 
condition, and unless something unusual hap- 
pens there is a prospect of a large crop. This 
will be a godsend, as there were none last 
year. Farmers are preparing the soil for 
spring crops and planting and sowing will be- 
gin in earnest in afew days. Wells and Cis- 
terns are nearly dry. 


crop of 


21—Sap ran 
sugar has been 


Schoharie Co, 
well and a large amount of 
made, of tine quality. The price has been 
6 to 8c per lb. Syrup is 75c per gal. Some 
farmers have made 1000 to 2000 lbs. Hector 
P. Taylor of Jefferson has made about 5000. 
Hay is plentv, but cows as a rule do not look 
well because they were fed too much straw. 
Good cows are $30 and extra ones 35. A 
little plowing has been done. The winter 
was the mildest and the best to work at wood 
and logs that there has been for years. John 
H. Woodbeck has put up a new steam sawmill 
and has a large quantity of logs to saw. J. 

’. Vaughn has had about 26,000 ft sawed. 
C. M. Treadwell’s house was burned re- 
cently. 


Summit, April 








Farmers’ Exchange ‘Advertising. 
_ FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some Want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK. 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accented at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchance” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Supscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this department will provea pay- 
Ing investmeni. 

Address 

AMERICAN 


52 Batapette | Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Bubach, Haviland, Michel's 
. choice varieties,#1.50 per 1000. 
20 per cent discount for 9000 or 


SQUIRES, Riverhead, Long Island 


Plants, 


pro SALE.—Straw berry 
Early, Pineapple and other large 
Also Raspbe rries and Blackberries, 


H. L. 


more. 
NOMERS. BROTHER & CO., 611 Liberty street. Pittst burg zh, Pa 

tO Commission Merchants in Fruits, Vegetables and Produce, in- 
vite inquiries and correspondence. Reliable market advices and 
references. 





Thompson's 


SONS, 


bus hel l 


SETS. #%1.00 ‘per I 
MAYER & 


47.00 per 1000. 


ES PTIAN ONION 

4 Early Prolific Raspberry, 

Willowstreet P. O., P: 
CIRCULARS of Celery, C Sea e C aulific ower and 

retable plants. JOHN FRASER, Salem, N. Y. 





END FOR 
other veg 
oe Rooted Strawberry Plat antes. 31 i) per thousand 
WO logue freee CEDAR PARK FARM, Somerset, Mass 


Cata- 


Y INSE NG STALK and Root will be sent for one ac Ular 
bal can find the roots ENRY WRIGHT, Metal, 


any one 


ORSE ty SETS for sale at prices to suit the times. 
- LUTHER, Miltord, Otsego Co., N. Y 


EcCcS AND POULTRY. 


\ JHITE WYANDOTTES only 
vigorous stock Fine layers _ 


es 15 eggs. $2; 45 for $5. JAS. z 


Eggs for hatchin ty _ ng 
unsurpas r rket 
. WOODW <ED, Westfield, 


HOROU GHBRE -D “ROSE COMB Ww hite Leghorns and Black 
Minorcas, remarkable laying strains, 26 eggs s Hatch guar- 
anteed. kK. JONES, North Hartland, Vermont 


6 ( Houdan or Rose ¢ 
) #1. Six othe: 
SON, Whitney’ s Point, N 


Leghorn Eggs, $3; 39. $1.75; 
Circular free. J. L. BUMP& 


comb Brown 
varieties 


ea GHBRED Light Brahma ‘Cockerels from show birds, 
3.0 each. Eggs, $2.50 per 15. Dr. I. H. MAYER, Willow- 
street P. O., Pa 

LAYING. BROWN LEGHORNS,75 cents each; Rocks, 
JAS. TAGGART, Northumberland, Pa. 


TFOUNG, 
99 cents. 


NDIAN. GAME and Buff Plymouth Rock eggs. $1.00 for 13. 


W. S. MILLER, Elmore, Ohio. 














DELAWARE. 


Lewes, Sussex Co, April |21—With the first 
of April planting began and farmers are once 
more hard at work with spring crops. In.the 
lower part of the state crops are naturally a 
little earlier than in the upper part. Peas, 
potatoes and other vegetables have been 
planted some time and if an early planting 
means anything there will be a big crop of 
early vegetables this season. Farmers will 
pay more attention to raising vegetables this 





year than they have ever done before, be- 
cause wheat and corn are worth so little at 
the present market price that itis not worth 


while to try to cultivate either of these staple 
cereals, except, of course, what is needed for 
home use. it is estimated that the wheat 
acreage will be considerably less than 
usual for this reason. Scarlet clover, which 
came into such popularity in the upper part 
of the state sume time ago, has reached Sus- 
sex, and one of the finest fields here is on the 
farm of Mr L. W. Mustard. It has attracted 
considerable attention already and when in 
full bloom will be especially attractive. Peach 
buds are swelling and coming along just 
right and there should be a big crop of truit. 
Within a radius of a few miles about Lewes 
is some of the finest land to be found in the 
state. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hammonton, Atlantic Co, April 21—Fre- 
quent rains have brought vegetation forward 
rapidly. Peaches are in bloom. Early peas 
up and look well. Rye is also looking well. 
Strawberries begin to bloom, but there are 
many black blossoms which will thin crop to 
some extent. Potatoes 56c per bu, oats 35c, 
corn 44c, butter 28c per lb, eggs 12c per doz, 
beans 4c per qt. Some Japan miilet is raised 
here and grows 54 ft high. Mr Grant down 
by the lake has a large duck farm of Pekin 
stock. 

A Farmers’ Alliance—The Dennis township 
farmers’ alliance was formally organized with 
19 charter members in South Seaville, April 
10. These temporary officers were elected to 
serve until June: President, Joseph C. P. 
Smith; vice-president, Richard Godfrey; 
chaplain, James C. Whittaker; treasurer, 
Volney Van Gilder, all of Ocean View; sec- 
retary, H. S. Hoffman, Cold Spring; stew- 
ard, Fred Smidt of Woodbine; doorkeepers, 
James Gandy, Seaville, and George Blake, 
South Seaville; lecturer and business agent, 
Mrs Cora L. Hancock, South -Seaville; 
finance committee, Swain Townsend, Clier- 
mont, and John A. Sparks and John L. Hess, 
South Seaville; good of the order, Warren 
Mitchell, Clermont, R.C. Godfrey and George 
Blake. The meetings for the present wiil be 
monthly. 





PENNSYLVANIA: 

Bellefonte, Center Co, April 21—The past 
two weeks have been favorable for gardening. 
Spring plowing has been pushed at a lively 
rate. In some localities oats have been sew- 
ed, while corn ground is almost ready for the 


harrow. Tlie acreage of these crops this year 
will be about as usual. Winter wheat aud 
grass are looking 


splendid and a a 
Many early vegetables have been 
planted. In the immediate vicinity of 
sellefonte and other of the larger towns, 
truck farming and gardening is being increas- 
ed, as farmers have discovered it to be a 
quicker and surer means of money making 
than the old-time cereal farming. The culti- 
vation of strawberries and fruits in general is 
becoming quite an industry in this country, 
every yearh the crops showing a big increase. 


April 21—The 
have sown 


good yield. 


Factoryville, Wyoming Co, 
season is well advanced. Some 
oats, but the weather has been rainy of late. 
Grass and winter grain forward. All kinds 
of fruit except apples promise big crops. 
This is not much of a peach country, but the 
few trees here will soon bein full bloom. Pota- 
toes bring 20 to 25e and there will be fewer 
planted this year. The acreage of oats and 
fodder ccrn will be increased. Those renting 
farms have had to drop prices in order to get 
good tenants. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, April 20—The 
creamery at Lovelton will start up about May 
1. About the usual acreage of different crops 
will be grown. Large quantities of potatoes 
are still on hand. Apples have not kept well 
and the supply will not meet the demand. 
Peaches are uninjured and promise a good 
crop. Veal calves are not plenty. Much 
sown. 
improv- 
sea- 
There is a building boom at the county 


plowing has been done and some oats 
H. FE. Place of East Lemon has been 
ing his farm and will push business this 
son. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





seat and nearly all mechanics have work. 
Carleton Adams of North Branch township shot 
his wife in the forehead last Tuesday night 
and killed her instantly. Heis now in jail 
awaiting trial. A large majority of farmers 
object to the proposed soldiers’ monument, 
as they feel too poor at present prices of their 
products to have their taxes increased. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, April 20—keports 
interior do not show any material 
hops and the conservative policy 
who still hold hops is fully maintained. On 
this market business is very moderate and 
at prices only fairly steady. Choicest quali- 
ties in smail lots would probably reach the 
top quotation, but sales are few and it is al- 
most difficult to decide just how the market 
stands. Foreign markets are reported firm. 
QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
Apr 14 Apr 16 Apr 19 


from the 
activity in 
of growers 


N Ps State crop "96, choice, MN@ll% 1W@il4g =N@I11% 
* prime. 9@1034 9@104 9@ 1042 
> we ” “ low to med, 6@8 42 6@84,4 6@84, 
“ olds. 3a6 3@6 3a@6 
Pacific crop, "%, choice, 12@13 12@13 12@13 
“prime, 94@1l 9@11 9.@11 
“ * low to med, 1@9 7@9 7@9 
olds, 3@6 3@6 3@6 
German, etc, ’% crop, 18@% 18@26 18@26 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 


ports (fureign) of hops at New 
as follows: 


York compare 


Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g ast Septl last 

Apri2 year 96 year 
D’mestic rec’pts b’l’s, 559 = 615 89,912 131,013 
Exports to Europe, 193 625 47,762 68,713 
Imp’ts from Europe, %4 95 5,913 4,672 
BovuckKvVILLE, Madison Co, N Y, April 17— 
The hop market is moderately active, but 
prices rule very low and not more than 7c 


could be obtained for the best lots in growers’ 
hands. Pole setting is in progress and in 
many yards already finished. It is practically 
impossible, as yet to judge with reliability as 
to possibilities or probabilities of the hop 
roots under conditions which now exist. 
Some believe that the lack of cultivation giv- 
en many yards last season will prove disas- 
trous to the roots and that all such yards will 
have to be plowed up later in the and 
the land devoted to other crops. We doubt 
it, however,and believe that when grubbing 
is begun roots will be found fully as good as 
in former years. Ira L. Snell, a prominent 
hop grower, has bought of A. J. Luce suffi- 
cient hop roots of the Oregon cluster variety 
to plant four acres. Mr Sneil makes this 
venture as an experiment and believes that 
the test will prove a suecess both as regards 
quality and quantity of hop production. He 
plowed up all of his other hops one year ago. 
CoBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, April 17— 
Seward Shafer shipped this week 47 bales. 


I 
The Milk Mar ket. 

At New York, the milk exchange has final- 
ly done what has been ‘‘in the air’’ for some 
time—reduced the price to 2c P qt, or where 
it was as recently as late in October (market 
3c in Dec). The price was lfc in June last 
year and 2c in April. At existing quotations 
many farmers are getting only lic at country 


stations. The supply is generally ample and 
the average surplus price $1.12 P can of 
40 qts. 


Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending April 19 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

e milk densed 

NY,LE& West RR, 27,245 900 511 
N Y Central, 15,049 181 397 
N Y, Ont & West, 25,173 1,097 _ 
West Shore, 13,117 375 275 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,476 174 59 
NY & Putnam. 1,548 —_— _ 
New Haven & H, 7,561 — — 
Del, Lack & West, 37,620 412 — 
Long Island, 895 _ —_ 
N J Central, 1,576 _ — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,910 24 —_ 
Other sources, 3,500 — _ 
Total receipts, 146,670 3,163 1,242 
Daily av this week, 20,940 452 177 
Daily av last week, 21,244 420 162 
Among the conclusions of the interstate 
commerce commission governing milk 
freights is the following interesting para- 


graph: Whether the area of milk supply has 
been unnecessarily increased or not under the 
uniform rate and the practices of the carriers, 
the right of producers nearer the market of a 
rate which is reasonable in itself for the serv- 
ice rendered, and relatively reasonable as 
compared with the rate charged for the service 
of other producers of milk, must be upheld. 
While the service costs more, it yields more, 
and the findings should show that per ton 
supplied, the revenue from milk is four or 








525 


[13] 


five times the revenue derived from 
generally. Under economical operations, the 
32c rate on milk and 50c rate on cream must 
afford a reasonable profit to the carriers for 
the service rendered by them over the extreme 
distances of 264 to 355 miles shown in this 
case. 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 gts over the 
N Y and Putnam R KR to High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates names were as fol- 





freight 


lows: 

Apr ll Apr 4 Mar 28 Mar 21 Mar 14 Mar 
Hammonds, 32 38 38 40 39 156 
Millwood, 96 101 99 96 90 371 
Kitchawan, 25 26 29 27 29 113 
Croton Lake, 73 87 85 7 100 378 
Yorktown, 300 283 #8261 266 258 1032 
Amawalk, 122 121 110 111 113 446 
West Somers, 56 50 36 40 40 156 
Baldwin Place, 208 209 203 202 204 830 











Mahopac Falls, 355 341 «= 346 342 337 1360 
Mahopac Mines, 164 162 160 159 157 62 
Lake Mahopac, 104 79 51 55 58 221 
Crofts, 104 99 93 95 98 387 
Carmel, 98 91 80 78 75 295 
Irewster, 11 13 14 15 14 59 
Total, 1748 1700 1605 i613 1612 6433 


Also 756 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 26 
cases from Baldwin Place. 





~— Only Known Antidote 
For Low Butter Prices, 


Don’t make the mistake of delaying the pur- 
chase of a Cream Separator through fear of 
low butter prices. Butter prices are fair and 
promise to remain so. They are not high, and 
not likely to be. This only emphasizes the 
need of the separator. With good prices the 
separator is a desirable investment. With low 
prices it becomes an absolute necessity. 





Prof. Hills, Director Vermont State Experi- 
ment Station, aptly says: ‘Low prices of but- 
ter can be successfully met by maximum pro- 
duction only, a result possible with the good 
separator properly run, but impossible with 
any other creaming system.”’ 

Maximum production is the only antidote 
for low prices, and for eventual competition. 
The sooner secured the better. A De Laval 
“Baby” separator can alone afford it. Send 
for new catalogue, No. 257, just out, contain- 
ing a fund of useful and practical dairying 
facts and information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal need 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


kkkkkke 


A SAVED ONE 3 
D MAN” 3 
HIR 8 ED 2 


pe a Solleroriile, Pa., 
airyman says t 





did for him. (Cost 09) 
Our free book on “ Milk” 
williaterest every milk * 
raiser. HAMPION 
MILK COOLER CO. 

43 RAILROAD ST. 

* CORTLAND, N. Y. 


EO 


SE For the Dest pog or 5: 
power, for churning, an 
for full information about 
the best Horse-powers 
Threshers, Clover-hullers, 
Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, 
Circular saw Machinesand 
Land-rollers, .y for 
Fearless_vCata~ 
logue. For Fodder cute 
ters, Carriersand Drag-saw 
Machines, and for infor 
mation showing “ Why Ensilage Pays,” send for 


wy Catal os eipE. Cebleskili N. ¥- 
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[14] 
MARKETS MODERATELY SUPPORTED 


Turspay Evenrne, April 20, 1897. 
The business world moves on apace in spite of 
continued disturbances, such as war outbreak 
in eastern Europe, uncertainty regarding tar- 
iff legislation, and the overwhelming floods 
in the south and west. Seeding of spring 
grain has been further delayed, and may in- 
fluence values later; the cotton and potato 
crops of the south are suffering, to what ex- 
tent cannot now be determined. The whole- 
sale markets are restricted, and so with farm- 
ers’ deliveries of produce. Farm values have 
been rather better supported,wheat showing a 
considerable reaction from the late break, un- 
der nervous buying on the part of ‘*shorts’’ in 
the speculative branch of the trade. The 
declaration of war between Turkey and Greece 
caused a furious advance in wheat before 
the climbing tendency was checked. Exports 
of wheat and flour are only fair, but of corn 
again very large. Live stock is active, wool 
more quiet at late advances, dairy products 
in moderate favor with butter easy in tore. 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Wheat— —Corn— —Oats—~ 
Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 8 1896 
Chieago, 
New York, 
Boston, 
Toledo, 
St Louis, ‘ 
Minneapolis, 3 615%, — _ -- —- 
S Francisco, * IT1Q *.911/4"1.22h4 *.82% 
London, 3 4214 
* Pp Cental. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 75 243, 17 
July, 7424 £255 18144 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA, 
Last week (ne yearago 


37,706,000 58,503,000 


Other prices P bu. 


This week 
Wheat, bu, 36,979,000 
Corn, 24,103,000 24,967,000 17,172,000 
Oats, 13,657,000 13,287 ,000 9,487,000 

\t Chicago, the rapid development of po- 
litical complications in eastern Europe with 
What seems to be an actual declaration of war 
on the part of Turkey toward Greece 
worked a decided change in the wheat market 
late last week and early this, causing further 
sharp reaction from the recent declining ten- 
dency. Strong buying on the part of operat- 
ors for foreign account scared the bears, who 
creating marked excitement in 
futures, Which in turn helped the cash mar- 
ket. Compared with the low point of 64}e, 
which May touched a couple of weeks ago, 
there was a recovery of something like l4e in 
the aggregate, May selling up sharply to 73%c 
Saturday and 78c¢ Monday, latter reacting in 
part. Advances the last few days have of 
course been the subject of fresh attacks on the 
part of the bears, with natural reactions, yet 
the strong statistical position is clearly shown. 
The wheat situation is fully described in an- 
other column of this issue and further details 
here wiil be omitted. 

A recent sale is noted of 5000 bu No 2 red 
winter wheat at 18c over May price. There is 
only a little of this grade of wheat in tne Chi- 
cago market. 

Corn has shown moderate strength, in the 
face of better weather for moving old grain to 
market, and the rapid advance of seeding 
operations. The general situation is not essen- 
tially changed from that so fully reported in 
our columns a week ago. Exports continue 
enormous, March foreign shipments being 
nearly 25,000,000 bu, and since the first of Ju- 
lv we have shipped abroad 133 against 77 mil- 
lions a year earlier. . Large quantities of No 2 
vellow bave been taken for shipment at a 
May price around 254@243c, with No 2 mixed 
quotable at much the same, while low grades 
in carlots sell all the way down to 12@15c. 
The visible supply, approximating 254 mil- 
hons, 18 materially larger than % year ago, 
when it wus a little more than 15 millions. 
Lake and rail freights are favorable to a lib- 
eral distribution, however, on both eastern 
and export account. The strength in wheat 
early this week influenced corn, May work- 
ing up fractionally to 25c. 

Oats are inclined to closely follow wheat 
and corn through sympathy, the market lack- 
ing special character or new feature. Exports 
continue liberal at tne rate of nearly 3,000,000 
bu monthly or eight times as much as a year 
ago. The fact of apparently moderate supplies 
in the country prevents vigorous support, how- 
ever, and market continnes quiet around 
164@lic P bu for No 2 regular, while May 
suut np to 17#¢ and July around 18@19¢ Mon- 
day of this week 

Rye has worked up 


were 


short, 


from the low point 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


noted last week, with No /2in store around 
33ec. A recent sale is reported of 250,000 bu 
for export, and actual clearings on foreign ac- 
count are liberal. Arrivals and cash offerings 
continue limited. 

Trading in barley has been light for some 
time, with the market substantiaily steady. 
The demand is rather indifferent in character, 
but arrivals and actual offerings also small, 
attributed in part to bad condition of coun- 
try roads. Quotations are on the basis of 25 
@24c bu for ordinary feed barley, up to 32@ 
35¢ for choice to fancy malting grades. 

Flaxseed has ruled active and unsettled, 
with considerable shifting over of May con- 
tracts to later deliveries on the part of people 
who do not want to take the seed and pay for 
it. Demand from crushers fair, and some re- 
ported inquiry on export account. No 1 north- 
western quotable around 77@78c P bu, Nol 
regular a considerable discount. 

Demand for timothy seed has shown 
improvement ander a little better order trade, 
yet prices remain rather low. Country lots 
of poor to choice quotable at 5 


some 


$2@2 75 P ctl, 
contract grade about 2 60. Cloverseed remains 
inactive and easy on the basis of 7 25 P ctl 
for contract prime, a decline of fully 25e. Hun- 
garian 60@Tic P ctl, millet 60@70c, German 
millet 65@80c, mustard 40@50e, buckwheat 50 
@T5c. 

At Toledo, 
encouraged by the developments of the past 
few days, particularly last Saturday and 
Monday. The sharp upturn in other domes- 
tic and European markets has been rapidly 
followed here and considerable strength man- 
ifested. Reeeipts small and so with stocks in 
hands of winter wheat millers, while there 
is much uncertainty concerning the crop of 
spring wheat in the northwest. May ad- 
vanced to figures around $1 for contract grade 
of red winter wheat with Sept, new crop de- 
livery, about 20c discount. Corn quiet and 
steady around 24c, rye 36c. Cloverseed con- 
tinnes quiet with movement moderately 
small, prime cash $4 30 P bu, new Oct about 
the same. 

At New York, the grain 
wheat have shown more strength 
eries of flour here and in the west show a 
large increase. Feed stuffs have not sympa- 
thized fully with the strength in wheat, al- 
though generally firmer. Corn 29}@30e for No 
2 mixed in store, small lots free on board 
cars ata premium. Oats firm with No 2 at 
24@24he, No2 mixed 22$@23c. Rye more ac- 
tive and higher with N Y¥ grown quotabie 
around 42c P bu on track. Common to choice 
cloverseed $6 50@9 P 100 tbs, timothy 3@4. 
The wheat market was excited and higher 
early this week on account of the European 
war news. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 
1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, P 100 ths, $5 50 $450 $415 $405 $515 $385 
New York, 525 46 425 450 525 450 
Buffalo. 535 470 430 425 530 425 
Kansas City, 515 425 3909 375 460 350 
Pittsburg, 5625 450 430 415 485 415 
At Chicago, nearly all grades of cattle are 
in good demand at substantially recent prices. 
The gradual hardening process which has 
been taking place for a number of weeks has 
carried quotations to a level where shippers 
and exporters claim there is little margin 
of profit for them. At the same time the 
supply of really choice to prime beeves is so 
small that outside figures are readily obtain- 
ed. Whatever weakness prevails, if that 
term can be applied to the market, is found 
in common to medium grades, which are rela- 
tively plentiful—much more so than might rea- 
sonably be expected considering the plethora 
of corn in the country and existing cheapness 
of same. In prices as high as $5@5 25 and 
occasionally up to 5 50 are paid; transactions 
in the main are at 5 down to 4 25, with vast 
numbers of fairly good but not highly finish- 
ed medium weight steers around 4 40@4 65. 
Mixed butcher stock coutinues in good de- 
mand, with desirable animals selling § at 
good prices, fat cows up to $4, heifers 4 25@ 
4 50 and bulls 3 50@4. Stock cattle continue 
substantially steady and the few Texans com- 
ing forward meet ready disposition. Fair to 
choice milch cows 25@40 ® head, bulk 30@25. 
Quotations: 
Fey export steers, $5.40@5.50 
Prime.|1500@1600 fhs,4.85@5.30 
Good to ch, 115 
@1450 Tos 
Com to fair, 1150 
@1400 tbs. 3.90@4.35 
Ch to fey cows and : 
heifers 3.75@4.50 Calves. veal. 0@5.50 
Since the slight reaction hogs have again 
worked up to $4 15@4 20, failing, however, to 


wheat bulls have been greatly 


markets led by 
and deliv- 


LATEST 


Fair to good cows, $2.85@3.65 

Poor to fey bulls, 2.50@3.90 

Cauners, 2.00@2.50 

Feeders, 3.65@4.40 

Stockers. 400 to 
850 Tbs. 

Calves. 300 Ths up, 


4.40@4.80 


fully hold this recovery. The market is gen- 
erally active, although packers claim there 
is little profit in cutting up heavy hogs at 
present relatively high prices of the live ani- 
mals compared with the finished product, in- 
cluding lard. Pigs and rough lots 
3 85. 

Fed western sheep are greatly in evidence, 
the best of them selling around $5 P 100 lbs 
ubshorn, and 4 50@4 60 shorn. Butcher and 
export demand excellent, but quality not al- 
together satisfactory; lambs and yearlings in 
large supply and weak unless choice. Good 
to extra lambs 5 25@6 15, fancy spring lambs 
7@8, yearlings 4 75@5, rough and mixed lots 
of sheep 3 75@4 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market 
Monday of this week under 
cars. Quotations follow: 


Extra, 1456 to 1600 Ibs, #5 10@5 25 Com to cood fat bulls,$2 00@3 7 
Good, 1200 to 1500 Ibs, 460@450 Comt. zood fat cows 
Fair, *® to 110 lbs, 3 80@435 Heifers, 700 to 110" Ibs, 


Common, 700 to 90) lbs, 34:03 75 Bologna cows, p hd, 


Rough, half-fat, 3235@425 F’sh cows & springr’s 15 
Com to goed fat oxen, 3 (0@425 Veal calves. 7 

Hogs in moderate favor, but a shade lower 
av the opening of this week, when 35 double 
decks arrived. Medium weights $4 20@4: 
heavy droves 4 15@4 20, yorkers 4 15@4 
pigs 4@4 10. Sheep market strong; Monday’s 
receipts 20 cars. Prime wethers 4 50@4 65, 
good 4 35@4 40, fair mixed droves 3 60@4 10. 
Lambs and yearlings 4@5 60 for poor to extra. 
Spring lambs 5@8. 

At Buffalo, cattle in fairly 
with fully 140 cars offered 
this week. Quotations on the 
@5 35 for common to choice beeves, 
weights and mixed lots in usual favor 
cows in about receut request. Hogs strong 
with all classes of buyers represented. This 
week opens with about 120 cars on sale. Good 
to choice, all weights, 4 25@4 35, pigs 4 20¢ 
4 35. Sheep arrivals 70 cars Monday,including 
some Canadians. Trade fair, with ordinary 
to prime unshorn quotable at 4 50@5 25, 
shorn 4 25@4 80. Lambs 4 50@6 40 accordiug 
to attractiveness. 

At New York, 
activity is noted in the 
of the live stock market, 
better grades are much as 
many veal ealves are coming in 
strictly choice perforce go at low figures. This 
holds true in a degree of spring lambs and 
yearlings, eastern grown being obliged to 
compete with liberal offerings ot good to 
choice from the west which is now market- 
ing stuff freely. Beef steers are quotable on 
the basis of $4 25@5 25 for ordinary medium 
weights to choice or fancy heavy, suitable 
for export trade. Fair offerings are noted 
from day to day from the Virginias, Pa, Ohio 
and other middle states. Hogs fairly active 
at 4@4 501 w, country dressed the usual pre- 
mium when choice. Common to extra mut- 
ton sheep 4@5 25, lambs 4 50@6 50. 

At Boston, good wmilch 
$25@35 P head, extra to choice 40@65, young 
steers for stock purposes without material 
change. 


3 50@ 


opening quiet 


offerings of 30 


good demand 

Monday of 
basis of $4 25 
buteher 


Milch 


about the usual degree of 
various departments 
and prices on the 
recently. A good 
and unless 


common to cows 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, 
weak under heavy supplies. Good 
18@19c P tb, prints 19@20e, dairy 
At Syracuse, good to ch cmy tubs 
prints 20@21c, dairy 12@17c. 

At New York, a lower warket throughout 
with general quietude and a tendency to 
weakness. Wholesale prices for round lots 
ruling early this week follow: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 17@17je¢ P bh, 
western firsts 16@164c, seconds 1445@l5c, N Y 
emy l7c, N Y dairy half tubs extra 16}c, 
firsts 15@16c, Welsh tubs I6c, firsts 15@154c, 
western factory extras 1lhe. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a 
mand for choice, prices about steady. 
and other western extra 18@i8ic P hb, 
lic, seconds 15@16c, imt cmy 15c, ladles 
prints 20c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Good to ch cmy 18¢c P bb, prints 19c, dairy 12c. 
—At Cleveland, active at lower prices. Good 
to ch cmy tubs 14@17c, Elgin 18@19c, dairy 
10@l4c. 

At Boston, a moderate business passing, 
supplies ample and demand rather slow. 
Firsts und under grades show weakness. Quo- 
tations for round lots as follows: Vt and N H 
fey cmy assorted sizes 184@19c, western fresh 
tubs assorted 18c, northern firsts 17c, western 


slow and 
to ch cmy 
17@18ce.— 

18@20c, 


fair de- 
Elgin 
firsts 

12c, 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For Hoarseness, Coughs, Asthma and bron- 
chial tronhles, use Brown’s bronchial troches. 
Sold only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 














firsts 16@1l7c, seconds 14@15c, extra Vt dairy 
16@17c, tirsts 14@15c, western imt emy 14@ 
Idec. Prints and boxes 1@2c premium over 
above prices. 

Our foreign outlet for butter must be broad- 
ened still further in order to make a satisfac- 
tory market for the increasing home produc- 
tion. Butter exports recently have been run- 
ning somewhat less than formerly, yet make 
a fair showing during the past 9 mos at 25 mil- 
lion lbs compared with 16 million lbs same 
period a year earlier. 

The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, market quiet 


ind rather weak. Full cream cheddars, old 
1143@12ic ® tb, new 9@10}c, skims 3@5c, imt 
Swiss 144@15c.—At Syracuse, full cream 9% 
@12ce. 

At New York, new lots come in slowly and 


sell at firm prices. Supplies of old decreasin 
New cheese, N Y full cream, large ch 10$s 
PY tb, good to prime 10@10}c, small ch 
105@10%c, part skims, good to prime 8@8}c, 
full skims 24@3c. Oid cheese: N Y full cream 
large fey Sept colored 124c _P tb, fcy white 
12@12}c, late made colored 117@12c, good 11} 
@llkc, common to fair 9@l1lc, small fey 
Sept colored 12hc, fey white 12@12}e, good to 
choice 114@11%c, common to fair 9@11c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet 
firm. N Y full cream, small fcy 12c P fh, 
to good 113@1ljfc, large fey 117@12c, 
good 11@1l4c, N Y new full cream 
part skims 8@9}c, full skims 3@4c, Swiss 
w11he. 

Ohio— At Columbus, 


and 
fair 
fair to 
10@11c, 
11 


active and steady. N 


Y full cream 13c P tb, Ohio 4c, family favor- 
ites 11l4c, limburger 13c, imt Swiss i4c.—At 
Cleveland, moderately active. Full cream 


cheddars 114@124c, 
imt Swiss 10@11c. 
At Boston, prices well sustained 
grades, some new stock arriving. N Y 
extra 12@12ic P tb, large 12@12hc, firsts 10@ 
llc, seconds 7@9c, Vt extra small 12c, large 12c, 
sage cheese 114@12kc, part skims 4@6c. Ohio 
Hats 11@11l4c, western extra twins 11@114c 


flats 11@11}4c, skims 5@9c, 


on all 
small 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /SIARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING 
NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry steady to 
firm. Chickens 9@10e ® th lw, 10@lle da w, 
fowls 8}@9c 1 w, broilers 25@30c, turkeys 12 
«13e 1 w, i8@14ce d w, ducks 10@11c | w, 11@ 
2c d w, geese 9@10c lw, 10@1le d w, state 
fresh eggs 11@12c P dz, western 10@1le. Po- 
tatoes quiet and weak, $1@1 25 P bbl, onions 
2 25@4, turnips 40@50c, apples 1@1 25. Dress- 
ed beef 54@6h4e P th, veal 5@ 7c, hogs 4@b5e, 
mutton 44@54c, milch cows 30@40 ea. Corn 
30@32c P bu, oats 24@25c, bran 11@11 50 P 
ton, middlings 14 50@15 50, cottonseed meal 
17@18, loose hay 1416, baled 14@15, clover 
10@12 50, oat straw 7 50@8 50, rye 13@15. 
At Syracuse, baled timothy hay $13@15 P 


INTERIOR 
POINTS. 


ton, loose 12@14, clover 10@11, oat straw 8@9, 
rye 9@12, bran and middlings 4, corn 33@38ce 
) bu. oats 25@27¢c. Chickens 8@9c P thi w, 
12@13c d w, turkeys 11@12e 1 w, 16@17c d w, 
ducks 13@14¢c 1 w, 16@18c dw, eggs 10@10k4c 
P dz. Potatoes 20@25e P bu, onions 75c@1, 
apples 75¢c@1 25 ® bbl, maple sugar 8c P bb. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, Pa and 
nearby eggs 9@ 10c Y dz, southern 9@9kc, 
duck eggs 20@22c, goose eggs 50@55c, poultry 
quiet, fowls 8h 0% P tb l w, 9@10e d w, ducks 
11@12c | w. frozen turkeys 11@12}c. Baldwin 
apples $1 50@2 P bbl, Ben I avis 2@2 25, Mich 


Rose potatoes 30@33c P bu, Burbanks 25@28c, 
yellow globe onions 4 25@4 50 ® bbl, cabbage 
2@2 75 ¥ bdbi-cra, beans 1 50@1 75 P 


7 green 
bu, spinach 75c@1 P bbl. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
Stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store,warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers ali 
advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED APR 10. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other m,, 
pool don gow pts Total 

New York, 246 656 625 331 1,858 

joston, 3,347 335 _ — 3,682 

Portland, 5,421 _ oa 5,421 

Halifax, 1,636 10,036 ~ - 11,672 

Total, 10,650 11,027 625 331 22,633 

Cor week last yr, 978 203 317 — 1,498 

Tot’) this sea’n, 

1,564,878 726,518 411,834 208,113 2,911,343 

Season °95-6, 398.343 194,906 123.697 16,533 733,459 

At New York, firm for faney grades, but 
only a slow business. Greenings, fcy ice- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


house $3@4 P bbl, Ben Davis 2 50@3, North- 
ern Spy 3@4, ordinary Baldwins 1 25@2, Rus- 
sets 1 25@2. 

At Boston. prices are unchanged, but fruit 
must be choice to bring top quotations. Ch 
Baldwins $1 25€1 50 P bbl, Roxbury Russets 


1 50@1 75, common mixed 65@75c. 
Beans. 

At New York, a steady feeling in the mar- 
ket with general quietude. Ch marrow $1 10 
P bu, fair to good 9c@1 05, ch mediun 85c, 
fair to good 75@90c, ch pea 82 w@85c, fair to 
good 70@80c, white kidney 1 05@1 10, red 
1 373@1 49, black turtle soup 1 80@1 90, Cal 
limas 1 20@i 25, green peas 624@77he. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand fairly active for 
evaporated apples, others quiet. Extra*fey 1896 
evap’d apples 4?@5c P tb, fey 44@44ce, ch 3% 
@4c, prime 34@38c, sun-dried sliced 14@2hc, 
quartars 14,@4c, chopped $1 40@1 50 ® 100 bbs, 
cores anu skins 1 35@1 60, cherries 11@12e P 
ib, blackberries 64c, evap’d raspberries 13c, 


huckleberries 6@6fc. 
Eggs. 


At New York, much stock of unsatisfactory 


quality depresses the market. Fey newlaid 
nearby lle ® dz, N Y and Pa country 
marks 10c, western 94@9%c, southern prime 


9c, seconds 2 55@2 70 P case, 
25c P dz, goose eggs 50c. 
At Boston, a full supply offered and prices 


duck eggs 18@ 


barely sustained. Nearby and Cape fey 12@ 
14c P dz, eastern choice fresh 104 rr fair to 
good lic, Vt and N H ch fresh 10@ilic, west- 


ern selected 10@103c, good to ch 94@ 0c. ‘south 
ern fresh 95@10c, duck eggs 25c, goose eggs 
50@60c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries in fair Cemand, 
oranges and Jemons firm. Fla strawberries 
20@25c P qt, N C 25@30c, Cal navel oranges 
$3@5 P bx, seedlings 2 25@3, Fla tangerines 
7, mandarins 5@7. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, nearly all kinds offered free- 
ly at about steady prices. Western spring 
bran 60@70c P 100 ibs, winter 60@65c, mid- 
dlings 75@80c, sharps.80@90c, screenings 35@ 
65c, oil meal $19 50@20 50 P ton, cottonseed 
meal 20@20 50, rye feed 474@50c ® 100 its, 


brewers meal and grits 80@85c, coarse corn 
meal 5&8@61c. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, a fairly active demand and 


market about firm. Prime hay 
100 tbs, No 1 T5e, No 2 65@70e, 
shipping 55@60c, clover mixed 60@65c, clover 
5O@5h5e, long rye straw Nol 80@85e, No 2 70 
@75e, oat 35@40c, short rye 50@65c, tangled 
50 @60c. 


774@80c PP 
No 3 55@60e, 


Maple Sugar and Syrup. 


At New York, choice grades of sugar held 
steadily, supplies of such barely ample, syrup 
dull. Prime new sugar 7c P tb, some selling 
at 6@6he or possibly lower, syrup 50@6ic P 
gal. 

At Boston, a steady demand at rather weak 
prices. Small cakes 8@9c P tb, large 7@8c, 


tubs and pails 54@6c, ch heavy syrup 50@55c P 


gal can, light weight 40@45c, kits and casks 
45@50c P gal. 
Onions. 
At New York, steady at firm prices. Red 


$3 50@5 P bbl, yellow 4@5, 

Bermuda 2@2 15 P cra. 
Potatoes. 

quiet and 


inferior 2@2 50, 


At New York, without material 
: Y 


change. LI in bulk $1@1 25 ® bbl, 
80@90c P 180 tbs. 80@85c P sack, Scotch Mag- 
nums 75c@1l, Me Rose 1 25@1 35 P sack, 
Hebron 1 30, Bermuda No 19210 P bbl, 
No2 6@7, Fla Nol 5 50@750. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts continue moderate 
and prices fairly sustained. Fresh killed: 
Average best turkeys 8@10c P tb, Phila 
broilers 22@35c ® tb. Phila chickens 12@ 
l7c, chickens and fowls mixed 7@9c, fowls 
8@9c, Phila capons 14@l7c, tame _ white 
squabs $2 25 P dz, mixed 1 75@2. Frozen: 
Turkeys 124c ®P tb, broilers 12@17c, chickens 
8@10c, ducks 10@13c, geese 7@10c. Live 


poultry: Fowls 8@8}c P tb, turkeys 10@11e. 
ducks 65@85e * pr, geese 1@1 25, pigeons 20@ 
30c ® pr. 

At Boston, a steady, moderate demand 
keeps the market in good shape. Fresh _ kill- 
ed: Ch fall chickens 16@18c * tb, common to 
good 10@14c, extra fowls 12@13c, Phila chick- 
ens 14@16c. Western iced: Turkeys 10@12c, 
ch chickens 10@11c, fowls 83}@9c, capons 12@ 
13c, roosters 6@64c, tame pigeons 75c@$l1 P 
dz. Frozen: Turkeys 12@12kc, chickens 8@ 
Oc, ducks 11@12c, geese 7@9c. Live poul- 
try: Fowls 10c, ducks 9@10c, geese 7@8c. 

Vecetables. 
At New York, good kinds held firmly, de- 
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mand fair. Cabbage $2@2 75 ® bbl-cra, cel- 
ery 60c@1 P dz, egg plant 2 50@3 50 P bbl, 
turnips 60@70¢, marrow squash 2@2 50 ® bbl, 
carrots 50@75c, Fla beets 75c@1 P bu case, par- 
snips 40@60c p bbl, kale 20@40c P bbl, Fla to- 
matoes 2@3 50 P carrier, spinach 50c@1 P 
bbl, string beans 1 50@3 50 P cra, asparagus 

50@5 ® dz bchs, radishes 50c@1 25 ¥P bbl, 

peas 75c@1 25 P cra. 
Wool. 

The market is quotably firm under 
ued activity. Quotations on the basis of the 
following at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia, 
with Chicago at the usual freight difference : 
Ohio and Pa XX and above 22@23c, X 2c, No 
1 23@24c, fine unwashed 154, Ohio combing 
Noi 2@4 blood 23c, Ohio delaine 22@23c, 
Mich X and above 18c, No 1 22c, Mich comb- 
ing No 1 2@} blood 22@23c, Ky and Mo comb- 
ing } blood 20@21e, § blood 2@2ic. Scoured 
basis Texas fine spring 35@39c, medium 33@ 
35c, territory fine 37@40c, medium 33@36c. 

New England Markets. 

Av New Haven, Ct, full cream cheese 13c P 
ib, ecmy tub butter 20c, nearby prints 24c, dai- 
ry 16c, potatoes 45c P bu, onions 1 15@2, tur- 
nips 30@35c, cabbage $3 50@4 ® 100, apples 
1 50@2 ® bbl. bale timothy hay 16 ¥ ton, 
chickens 10}c ® tb lw, 12c d w, turkeys 14@ 
15c, western fresh eggs 104c ® dz.—At Worces- 
ter, Mass, potatoes, 40@50c ® bu, turnips 40@ 
50c, cabbage 1@1 25 P 100 ths, a apples 5O0c@1 50 
P bbl, chickens 12@1l5c P bb, turkeys 12@16c. 


contin- 








Enormous Dried Fruit Shipments— Wayne Co 
has long been recognized as the center of the 
evaporated fruit industry of York state, and 
as shown in our columns from time to time 
the past season has been particularly active. 
From the one shipping point of Wolcott, over 
10,000,090 lbs dried fruit have gone forth, a 
large part of it marketed direct to exporters. 
This quantity is nearly or quite double the 
amount shipped from Wolcott the previous 
year, and the heavy proportions of the _ busi- 
ness are due largely to the excellent export- 
ing trade. ‘Very little of the past year’s 
stock has gone into cold storage or will go 
there,’’ write Johnson & Northup, extensive 
dealers at Wolcott, ‘‘and most of the supply 
has been marketed direct for distribution, and 
we believe that all ’96 packing will be used 
up before another season. here are very 
few cars not sold in the hands of dealers and 
absolutely none in the hanas of producers. 
There are, however, considerable quantities 
of evaporated anges in cold storage through- 
out U §S, one and two years old.’’ 











New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Dis- 
eases, Rheumatism, etc.—Freeto Our 
Readers. 

Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has proved 
an assured cure for all diseases caused by 
uric acid in the blood, or by disordered ac- 
tion of the kidneys or urinary organs. Itisa 
wonderful discovery, with a record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
upon the biood and kidneys, and is a true 
specific, just as quinine isin malaria. Rev 
W. B. Moore, D D, of Washington, testifies in 
the New York Christian Witness that Alkavis 
completely cured him of kidney and bladder 
disease of many years’ standing. Many ladies 
also testify to its curative powers in disorders 
peculiar to womanhood.- So far the Church 
Kidney Cure company, 418 Fourth avenue, 
New York, are the only importers of this new 
remedy and they are so anxious to prove its 
value that for the sake of introdnection they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis prepaid 
by uiail to every reader of American Agri- 
culturist who is a sufferer from any form of 
kidney or bladder disorder, Bright’s disease, 
rheumatism, dropsy, gravel, pain in back, fe- 
male complaints,.or other affliction due to 
improper action of the kidneys or urinary or- 
gans. We advise all sufferers to send their 
names and address to the company, and re- 
ceive the Alkavis free. Itis sent to you en. 
tirely free, to prove its wonderful curative 
powers. 


BOOK FREE 22 varieties Poultry — S| yt By 
« breeds. Eggs $1.00 per ad 
1000 prizes won. DAVIS BROS., Box F, Was ington, 


Shall Try 
It Again. 


We received good results from the small advertisements 
in the Farmers’ Exchange column of The Agriculturist. 
Shall try it again in the spring. 
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The Receding (?) Waters. 


The distressing floods and river overflows 
in the Mississippi valley continue. While 
in a few cases the water is still rising, the 
situation, in general, is slightly improved. 
By heroic effort the levees have been kept 
intact below Vicksburg. The chief damage 
has been done south of Cairo, but much loss 
is reported along tributary streams, particu- 
larly the Missouri river. About Omaha much 
of the country is submerged and the lower 
portions of the city are in danger. At Bis- 
mark, N D,an ice gorge formed atthe railroad 
bridge, tlooding the town of Mandan. The 
greatest amount of damage will be done in 
Mississippi where 18,500 farms, containing 
2,000,000 acres and representing $42,000,000, 
are submerged. Arkansas comes next with 
10,000 farms containing 1,000,000 acres worth 
$14,000,000. In Missouri there are 5300 sub- 
merged farms valued at $7,250,000. Tennes- 
see, Arkansas and Louisiana have large over- 
flowed areas of cultivated and uncultivated 
territory. The entire flooded district covers 
about 16,000 square miles, or over 10,112,000 
acres. This area last year produced 370,000 
baies of cotton valued at $13,000,000, 11,000,000 
bu ot corn worth $3,400,000, and wheat, oats, 
potatoes and hay worth over $800,000. Just 
what effect the overflow will have on this 
year’s crops depends on the length of its con- 
tinuance. Many fear the water will not re- 
cede in time for planting and if such should 
be the case much distress and permanent loss 
will result. The most valuable part of the 
crop is raised in the Yazoo valley in Missis- 
sippi. In addition to the loss of baled cotton, 
stored grain, houses and barns, much live 
stock has perished. A number of negroes have 
been drowned but the list of fatalities is not 
a long one. 


— - 
Monetary Commissioners.—The president has 
aunounced the appointment of Senator Ed- 
ward 0. Wolcott of Col, Hon Charles J. 
Paine of Boston and ex-Vice-President Ad- 
lai E. Stevenson as commissioners to an in- 
ternational monetary conference. These ap- 
pointinents are made under the act providing 
‘**for the promotion of an international agree- 
ment for bimetalism.’’ The commissioners 
will not go abroad before May 1, by which 
time the new ambassadors will be at their 
posts and render the special envoys the assist- 
ance necessary in carrying out their mission. 
All three of the commissioners are in favor 
of bimetalism. Senator Wolcott and Mr 
Paine are understood to hold the view that 
internationai bimetalism is the only proper 
solution of the question, and that the free and 
independent coinage of silver by the United 
States should only be considered as an alterna- 
tive when it is made manifest that an interna- 
tional ratio looking to the use of both metals 
is shown to be impossible. Senator Wolcott, 
since bis return from Europe, has privately 
expressed the opinion that the principal con- 
tinental countries are not indisposed to con- 
sider a larger use of silver if given to under- 
stand that sentiment in the United States is 
strongly in favor of such a change, and that, 
in vase of the failure to arrive at an interna- 
tional agreement, action adverse to the main- 
tenance of existing conditions is a probabili- 
ty. Gen Paine is said to hold similar views. 


Washington Topics.—President McKinley 
ex-Congressman George D. Mei- 
klejohn to be assistant secretary of war. Mr 
Meiklejohn served in the 53d and 54th con- 
gresses. Heis a gentleman of education and 
retinement, and a lawyer of excellent ability. 
He /hias lived for the past 17 years in Nebras- 
ka, has served in the state legislature and as 
lieutenant governor and was a candidate for 
the nomination of governor before the last re- 
publican state convention. 

President McKinley and his 
sinall party have returned from a 
outing. The president enjoyed his 
greatly. It was the tirst he had had for sev- 
eral vears. He wore a naval cap, looking 
like a vachtsinan, spent hours in inspecting 
every corner of the boat and cuestioned the 
ofticers and sailors about everything he saw. 
Work was nos permitted, and the only sug- 
gestion of official life was the daily weather 
report, which was welcomed, and a telegram 
received at Annapolis from Secretary Alger, 
telling briefly what had been done for the re- 
lief of the flood sufferers. 

President McKinley tinds that he 
longer give office seekers free run of the ex- 
ecutive mansion at all hours of the day and 
has establisbed oftice hours from 10 am to 12 
m every week day except cabinet days. These 
are the same office hours kept by Cleveland 
and Harrison 

A delegation representing the national 
league of republican clubs, with a membersbip 
of 1,000,000 voters, have waited on President 


has chosen 


wife with a 
five days’ 
vacation 


can no 


OUR STORY OF 


Shows the area which has been inundated 
former floods. 

om the ares covered by water on April & 
1 . 


Shows area formerly inundated which was 
. covered by water on April 6, 1897. 


Some of the principal crevasses 

@. Osceola to Nodena, 17 breaks. 
Flower Lake, broken April 4. 
Broke April 4. 
Oldtown, broken March 31. 
Modoe. 


Ox . 
Knowlton. 


oS 
Australia, broken March 29. 
Gunnison, broken March 31. 
Stop Landing brokea March 29. 
Wayside, broken March 28. 


rr rahe aso 


FLOODED DISTRICTS, MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
From the Weather Bureau’s official chart. 





McKinley and urged him to restore to the 
republican party some 40,000 offices that Mr 
Cleveland placed under civil service rules. 

James B. Angell of Mich has been nomi- 
nated by the president to be minister to Tur- 
key. 

The president has decided to recommend to 
congress an appropriation as indemnity for 
the killing, by a mob of lynebers, of three it- 
alians at Hahnville, La, on Aug 8. 

The president has sent a message to con- 
gress urging it to make suitable provision for 
adequate representation of the United States 
at the Paris exposition. 


War Declared.—The Macedonian frontier is 


now ablaze with war and the most desperate 
fighting is going on, the Turks trying to force 
the mountain passes’ into Thessaly and the 
Greeks resisting with determined stubborn- 
ness. Diplomatic relations between the two 
governments have ceased and the ministers 
and consuls of each country have been recalled. 
The tighting is going on the entire length of 
the frontier from the gulf of Arta on the west 
to the gulf of Salonica on the east. A des- 
perate battle took place at Milouna pass, 
where the Turks had massed their forces in 
an attempt to foree an entrance into the Gre- 
cian territory with the evident intent of cap- 
turing Larissa the headquarters of the Greek 
army on the frontier. The fighting lasted 24 
hours. The Turks gained some advantage, but 
did not succeed in forcing the pass. At other 
points along the frontier the Greeks gained 
decided advantages‘ threatening the Turkish 
communications with Salonica. The Turkish 


THE NEWS 


batteries at Prevesa at the entrance of the gulf 
of Arta opened fire upon the Greek steamer 
Macedonia and sunk her. The Greek flotilla 
then opened fire on the batteries and destroy- 
ed the greater part of the fortresses. 


Personal Paragraphs.—Mrs Elizabeth R. 
Tilton, wife of Henry Ward Beecher’s ac- 
cuser, has died at her home in Brooklyn, 
where she has been living in seclusion. The- 
odore Tilton, her husband, is in Paris, where 
he has lived ever since the famous Beecter 
trial. Fora long time Mrs Tilton was almost 
totally blind. Her death was caused by a par- 
alytic shock. 

Mrs U.S. Grant will soon publish a book 
of memoirs in which she will relate many in- 
cidents in the life of herself and her husband. 

Judge James J. Storrow, the well-known 
lawyer of Boston, dropped dead while at the 
Congressional library in Washington, last 
week. Judge Storrow took an important part in 
the proceedings incident to the arbitration 
treaty between the governments of Great 
Britain and Venezuela for the settlement of 
the boundary line dispute. 


~The 


senate on the tariff 


Silver Senators Vote with Democrats 
first test vote in the 
bill has been precipitated by Senator Mor- 
rill’s motion to refer to tbe finance com- 
mittee the Vest resolution declaring the order 
of Secretary Gage as to the retroactive clause 
of the tariff illegal. A yea and nay vote was 
taken and Mr Morrill’s motion to refer pre- 
vailed—yeas 24, nays 23. The only republican 
vote cast against the motion was that of Mr 
Chandler, while the democrats voted solidly 
against it. They bad the assistance of all the 
silver republicans and the populists present 
except Mr Mantle, silver republican of Mon- 
tana, who voted with the straight republi- 
cans. Messrs Teller and Jones and Stewart 
of Nevada were absent. 


Withdrawing Troops from Cuba.—Spain will 
soon withdraw 40,000 troops from Cuba, the 
movement to begin when the rainy season sets 
in. ‘The initial movement will be the depart- 
ure of 10.000 Spanish troops from Havana for 
Spain, and within a short time after that 
30,000 troops. Whether this movement is to be 
construed in favor of or against the insurgents 
is not possible now to say. The Spanish in- 
sist that it means only that little or nothing 
remains of the insurrection; the Cuban con- 
tingent, on the other hand, insist that the 
Spanish financial resources are exhausted, 
and that the troops are to be withdrawn be- 
cause of lack of money to keep them 1n the 
service. 

Judge William R. Day of Obio, whom 
President McKinley has appointed to go to 
Cuba on a special mission in connection with 
the Ruiz case, will leave Washington for Ha- 
vana about May 1. 

Of General Interest.—A petition has heen 
received by President McKinley from 53 
Irish members of the house of commons, 
praying that no increase be made in the du- 
ties on [rish-cured mackerel and herring, be- 
sause it would be a terrible -biow at the new 
fishing industry that has lately been develop- 
el on the Irish coast. The petitioners state 
that in view of the large sums of money 
which are now sent from the United States 
to help support the poor Irish peasants and 
their families, it would be well worth our 
while to help them to become self-supporting 
by at least permitting their new fishing in- 
dustry to survive. 

Mate Bram, under sentence of death for 
killing the captain of the Herbert Fuller, will 
have a little longer to live, thanks to a_ de- 
lay in sending the exceptions in the case to 
Washington. The case must come before the 
supreme court and it will probably reach the 
Brain exceptions before October. 

New York shippers are greatly exercised 
to tind that the corn shipments from Balti- 
timore for March were 6,000,000 bu, while those 
from New York were less than 2,000,000. 

The dedication of the Grant memorial mon- 
ument at New York next Monday will be one 
of the most imposing spectacles of the kind 
ever witnessed in this country. Besides the 
presence of nearly all the official dignitaries 
of Washington and many governments, and the 
North Atlantic squadron under Admiral 
Bunce there will be nearly 50,000 troops in 
line. 

Kansas City, Mo, is at the mercy of a 
of tirebugs. Seven fires broke out in one 
night, and most of them are known to be of 
incendiary origin. Luckily “no great damage 
resulted. It is believed that the gambler ele- 
ment, which has so long held full sway in 
Kansas City, and which is now forced to quit 
its operations owing to a complete overhaul- 
ing of police administration, is at the bottom 
of the incendiaries. 
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a4 “T HOME. 


A Cozy Spot for a Foothold. 


MAX TRUMBULL. 











There is many a cozy spot in the west where 
a foothold could be easily obtained (often 


without any ready money) by families who 
are now homeless, and finding the struggle 
quite severe to make two ends meet. I have 


closely watched the conditions prevailing in 
many sections, and studied also the other con- 
ditions required to meet them. 

It is too well known to need repeating here, 
thatifaman has ten acres of land near a 
good market, he need want for nothing. But 
suppose he has ten acres of land far removed 
from any market or central location—what 
then? Iam perfectly conversant with such 
rural districts over a wide territory, and also 
with the means and methods employed by 
their inhabitants. And I am _ sure that any 
observer will bear me out in wy statement 
that the man of small means in such locality 
is nothing like as poor as his brother work- 
ingman in town or city. 


Take the remote farmiug and grazing sec- 
tions, which are settled sparsely throughout 


the lower slopes of our western mountains. 
There is no government land here now, worth 
taking. itis all ranched over or pastured or 
utilized in some desultory fashion by its own- 
ers. Very little indeed yields a tenth part 
what it might. Yet there are homes here, of- 
ten represented by attractive cottages, flour- 
ishing orchards, and stock as sleek as the 
best. Such a home is often maintained in 
comfort and plenty, with every appearance of 
prosperity, where the acres tilled are surpris- 
ingly few, and the market—nowhere. 

But the man who. has no market does not 
plant for the market. He plants for himself 
as far as the soil will supply his needs. Every- 
one knows that where he has milk cows,stock 
increases, and must eventually be driven off, 
—which puts a little ‘‘change’’ in the farmer’s 
pocket, and there is always barter and ex- 
change carried on locally, even when there is 
no ‘*market.’’ 

I know of many families whose 
helped out by the father or son 
labor during some few months in the year. 
Sometimes neighboring sawmills ‘or mines 
make this possible near home. When this is 
done the balance of the year is spent independ- 
ently at home—and there is a home—includ- 
ing, in many sections, the ‘‘ vine and fig tree.’’ 
Uncle Sam is more than liberal in the distri- 
bution ‘of schools. There is a school every- 
where. Itis safe to say that the boys and 
girls reared in these secluded spots compare 
well with their town cousins. 

How much better is this life than the con- 
stant dependence on your employer’s caprice, 
forever weighing your abilities in the balance 
With your competitor’s. ' 

Let us have the free air of our own little 
domain, even though it is not gilt-edged prop- 
erty in the markets of the world. 


income is 
hiring out his 





Homes for City Unfortunates. 

The grand work of the Chicago bureau of 
labor and transportation is still going on, and 
the transplanting to country homes of many 
of the congested city’s unfortunates is being 


cilitated by other newly organized philan- 
thropie agencies. The parent organization at 
Chicago, with the workings of which our 
readers ave already familiar, reports that 
uiuch work has been done during the month 


of March just past. 

Some families were sent out to Kansas, 
some even to the Pacific coast. Two with 
numerous children went to a Michigan settle- 
ment composed of a group of farmers who 
had turned their stock and equipment and the 
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use of their lands into a joint stock company 
of their own, run on a strictly co-operative or 
profit-sharing plan. The transplanted new- 
comers, being unable to furnish any capital 
but their labour, are not given a controlling 
voice in the management of the association, 
but besides having all their present necessities 
found for them, will receive an equitable 
share of the profits. 

It seems that Michigan is to have the honor 


of beiug the banner state in this regard, but 
other ssates have taken the lead in other 
modes of benevolence. South Dakota has 


thus, for example,taken the largest number of 
orphans during March. In one home were 
received twa, a brother and his sister, both 
crippled children until recently, when, 
through means of most skillful surgery, they 
were enabled to walk, the little girl having 
been operated upon at four different times be- 
fore her deformed lower limbs could bear her 
Weight. 

Towa took another orphan girl. The 
hearted farmer, with his equally hospitable 
housewife, had already raised and started on 
farms of their own twenty-four boys of their 
adoption, and still they had 5000 acres of fer- 
tile soil left, a modern version of that ancient 
story of loaves and fishes. They are now 
three score years and ten and upwards, and 
sent in for an orphan girl, and were sent one 
with whom they were well pleased. 

Nebraska offered to take a girl, volunteering 
that no inquiry would be made into her past. 
One was sent who was regretting her past and 
trying nobly to live it down. The kind hus- 
tess writes: ‘‘We think a great deal of Jen- 


large- 


nie. She is willing, capabie, cleanly and 
kind-hearted. I intend that no one shall 


make any deep scrutiny into her history, for 
I feel that she is a girl who deserves and will 
repay kindness. She is just the girl I want 
and attends schvol regularly, and has a strong 
hold on the love of the little ones. I have 
wealthy friends in New Mexico who will also 
write in for children.’’ 


From Wyoming have come calls for help. 
One was from a widower, whose children 
needed kind motherly care, and the Scotch 


the 
induced a friend of 


widow with a child sent him satisfies all 
requirements so that he 
his to send in for another, such promptly re- 
mitting half the cost of the transportion, $18, 
as is required by the bureau as an advance on 
the wages. 

In Chicago there has recently been issued 
a Handbook of Charities, and the bureau 
of labor and transportation receives an honor- 
able mention, ranking foremost among the 
philanthropic agencies of the west. In Michi- 
gan the bureau has a local state auxiliary 


with offices in the Kent county building at 
Grand Rapids, F. W. N. Hugenholtz being 
secretary. The parent organization, with 
headquarters at Room 719, 167 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, has still as its secretary John 


Visher and as its treasurer Frank E. Brown 
of the First national bank, and as governing 
board men of the highest standing, with Hon 
Harvey B. Hurd as president. 

a 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 

16. TRANSpositions—Fill the first blank 
with a word of four letters, and the other 
blanks with words composed of the same four 
letters transposed. 

Ve had a little —— for she gave me 
—— and —— in the ——. 

17. CHARADE—He sat with my 
my first and told the customer that the 
ter was my whole. 

18. ARITHMETICAL- 


many 


second on 
quar- 


A merchant gains a sum 
equal tu 2 of his capital; the half of his gain 
muitiplied by 1-5 of his increased capital 
equals 4 times his gain; how much had he at 
first? 

19. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

MEANS TO RUIN. 

20. REBUS— 


OR thyfa THE r & m OTHER. 





The Heart of athe New Womn.—Women not 
adapted for public life? Why, Phebe! They 
have crowded the clerks from behind their 
counters, the bookkeepers from their desks, 
the editors from their sanctums; they are 
preaching, maraging factories, pleading at the 
bar. Miss Couzens says they are on the wrong 
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will 





track, find womankind 
men. The 
emancipated woman is hardly launched on 
her career yet. But masculine employments 
and jmannish dress are not conducive to mat- 
rimony; this worthy maiden is right about 
that. Men have not had time to jJearn, in the 
new order of things, that a woman’s heart is 
still feminine, even that of the emancipated 
woman in bloomers. 

Capt. Jas. A. Duffey, 

OF TOLEDO, OHIO. 
The Great Railway Detective Tells What Dr, 
Miles’ Remedies Have Done 


but the future 
performing labor as yet done by 





For Himself and Wife. 





ETECTIVE work requires constant 
D vigilance, steady nerves, 2 clear 
head and active brain.“A year ago," 
writes Oapt. Duffey, of 631 Orchard St., Tole- 
do, Ohio, “I overworked myself, was in 
such a condition sleep was impossible. I was 
so nervous I could not 
lie in bed; my arms 
and limbs twitched 
and my system seemed 
completely exhausted. 
I began using Dr. 
Miles’ Nervine and the 
fourth bottle restored 
me to health, Mrs. 
Duffey had suffered for eighteen years with 
heart disease, had tried every remedy with- 
out avail until she took Dr. Miles’ New 
Heart Cure two years ago. For the past 
year she has been free from the trouble.” 
Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all druge- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent free to all applicants. 
DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind 


EARN A BICYCLE 


600 Second Hand Wheels. 

Makes. GOOD AS NEw. $8 to to 
b Si New High Grade "96 
model, fully guaranteed. $17 
to $25. Special Clear- 
ing Sate. Shipped any- 
where on approval. 

We will give one agent in each 
town free use of sample wheel 
to introduce them. Our reputa- 
tion is well known throughout the 
country. Write at once for our special offer. 


D. J. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Il}. 


BARRELS OF MONEY 


IN GOOD PATENTS, 

Every dav new inventions are made and large fortunes 

gained. Through our ore you can, with an invest- 

ment of from only $5 to £25. buy a financial interest in 

them. Send us your name and we will mail you our cir- 
cular free, containing all details. 

AMERICAN Rt nay EXPLORING co. 

New 


Limited, 30 Fulton Street, York 
$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 

man or woman if 

right. Goods sold 
by sampleonly. We 
furnish horse and 
buggy, also samples 
articulars upon request. Address 

. O, Box 5308, Boston, Mass. 


















FREE. Full 
IMPORTER, 
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SANDA ENOS. 


Poets’ pens would glide less swiftly 
If the earth were void of roses, 

Lilies, jasmines, dahlias, daisies, 
Pansies and the other posies. 


Swains, too, smit by Love’s sweet sickness, 
Would, I weeu, more lowly languish, 
If they could not send bouquets to 
Nympbs whose charms have caused their 
anguish. 


And, besides the bards and lovers, 
Are there not full many others 

Who are brightened by the blossoms? 
Answer, daughters; answer, mothers. 


All who love them, wild or cultured, 
Born in woods or garden bowers, 
Owe a debt of gratitude to 
Flora, goddess of the tlowers. 


Since old Koman days, yea, longer 
(She, you know, has been a roamer, 

And was known in Greece as Chloris 
Ere the liarp was struck by Homer), 


She has brought the buds to blooming. 
’Tis a busy occupation, 

But her heart is in it, and she 
Counts her labor recreation. 


And she knows with joy that she is 
Honored on this globe of ours. 

Is her name not borne by many 
Maidens fairer than her flowers? 


The Breakfast at 
General Arnold’s. 


By Clinton Ross, Author of The Scarlet Coat. 


(Copyright, 1897, by Clinton Ross.] 


PART II. 


As the clatter of their hoofs died, I still 
stood aghast at my plight and at Louise Mon- 
crieff’s contempt. Some part of the plot had 
been developed with unexpected suddenness 
with I knew not what to follow. But I had 
no time for reflection. Two horsemen spurred 
up. One was a messenger with a dispatch for 
Gen Washington. 

‘“*It requires the greatest haste,’’ he said, 
breathing hard. 

Close behind came Von Wadom. Throwing 
his rein to a groom, he advanced toward me 
before the officer could say another word. 

‘*T wish to speak to you, Capt de la Renne.”’ 

‘*Yes, in a moment.”’ 

‘*The greatest haste!’ 
senger, as if be were particularly 
with the importance of his mission; but 
Wadom pulled me into the house 

‘*T have something for Capt de la Renne’s 
ear,’’he said. Tie dispatch bearer followed. 

‘* Possibly I would better follow up his ex- 
cellency to West Point. I was told this should 
be given to no one else—or Col Hamilton at 
least,’’ he said, as if he had erred in having 
given me the dispatch. 

‘‘I am from West Point. His excellency; 
whom I passed, willsend Col Hamilton back. 
The meantime, Capt de la Renne is his ex- 
cellency’s authorized representative,’’ Von 
Wadom insisted. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the messenger, but still doubt- 
fully. 

‘*Baron Von Wadom wishes a private word, 
sir; I will be at liberty presently.’’ 

I followed Von Wadom. He passed into the 
inner room. closing the door carefully. 

‘*Give me that paper,’’ he said quickly. 
This was no longer my good humored, fat 
comrade, but a keen, active, resolute man 
speaking commandingly. 

‘*Not I, baron,’’ I retorted. 

‘*What do you mean®’’ he asked. 

‘*That the dispatch belongs to his excellen- 
ey 


, 


emphasized the mes- 
impressed 
Von 
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‘*What—?’’ he began in amazement, ‘‘you! 
—hired by us’’’ 

‘* By his excellency,’’ said TI. 

**Fool!’’ he cried; ‘‘have you 
tor?’’ 

I looked at him a moment steadily, holding 
the letter behind me. 

**T am not content to play longer a_ blind 
man, my dear baron,’’ I cried. ‘‘ You must 
explain more particularly. What has _ hap- 
pened?”’ 

‘*Curse you!’’ he 
and fro, but glancing at 
denly he began to fawn. 

“I beg your pardon, 
haste, danger, that led 
ners. But you must not 
has come, all unexpectedly.’ 

**Well?’’ 

**Gen Arnold’s affair has miscarried. He 
isa fugitive now. If his excellency does not 
have these letters, he may not be able to es- 
cape.”’ 

‘**And our affair?’’ I said breathlessly. 

‘Great consternation will exist when this is 
known,”’ said the baron. ‘‘We shall add to 
it by making the commander-in-chief disap- 
pear. You are to be in readiness. To-night—”’ 

**Stop!’’ I said tiercely now, my voice halt- 
ing. ‘*Monsieur, I am going to befriend you, 
to give you a chance. You have ieft ne with- 
out a shred of honor. And now I choose to 
act for myself. 

‘*T will tell his excellency all I know. But, 
first, as you gave mea chance, I give you 
one,—desertion. Follow Gen Arnold—now, 
while you have time! You will not have too 
much. Run for it!’’ 

He looked at me, his 
teeth chattering. 

**You,—traitor!’’ 

‘*Traitor! and what to?’’ I said bitterly. 
**DeVitry took advantage of my position, and 
gave me a chance, which I embraced,—be- 
cause I was weak. Now at last I see clearly. 
I will extricate my honor as best I may. But 
I give you, tuo, achance. Take it, I say.”’ 

He saw, I think, the resolution in my eyes 
as well as heard it in my tone; and he looked 
me over with utter hate. Yet, as I say, I 
liked him, and I trembled at my part. ButI 
was resolved; and at the moment were steps, 
and the door was thrown wide and Col Ham- 
ilton appeared, who stared questioningly. 

‘*The dispatch, Capt de la Renne?’’ 

‘*Here, sir.’’ 

‘*Why are you here, baron®?’’ he addea. 

‘*T have an order to carry from Gen Arnold 
toa post down the river,’’ replied Von Wa- 
dom. 

I saw he risked Col Hamilton’s ignorance 
of Gen Arnold’s flight; and indeed Hamilton 
at that moment did not know that Gen Ar- 
nold was not at West Point,—-for he had left 
the chief on the road. 

‘*T stopped here to inquire about Mrs 
nold,’’ the baron continued. 

‘*Immmediate,’’ Col Hamilton 
looking at the paper. 

‘*De la Renne, I shall remember you,’ 
baron said in a low tone. 

He went out, and I heard his horse beating 
down the road. Hamilton was reading, his 
face pale. 

‘‘T wonder if I would better go to West 
Point,’’ he began, more to himself than to 
me; but I ventured and answered. 

‘*His excellency will be here before you can 
reach there. You may as well wait.’’ 

‘*What do you know?’’ he cried, looking at 
me eagerly. 

**Mach.”’ 

‘What that I don’t?’’ 

‘*That there may be much in the plot.’ 

‘*But how do you know?”’ 

‘*T can explain that only to his excellency,’’ 

said decisively. 

‘*But the latter part of the plot will not be 
carried out berause I have frightened the con- 
spirators,’’ I added. 

‘*Should you have done it? 
be trapped ctherwise?’’ 

He was staring at me now, his handsome 
face declaring his agitation. 

‘*IT suppose you must know of what you are 
talking. Whom can we trust?’’ he added 
wildly. The treachery was so unexpected 
that it shook men’s faith in nearest friend, 


turned trai- 


said, walking rapidly to 
me shrewdly. Sud- 


De la Renne. It’s 
me to churlish man- 
hinder. The time 


, 


rosy face ashen, his 


Ar- 
muttered, 


’ 


the 


Could they not 





time after 
this 


long 
even to 


and no one could tell for a 
how far it reached; I maintain 
day its extent is unknown. 

I leaned toward him. 

**You can trust me, Col Hamilton?’ 

**You may as well tell all that you know, 
as 1 represent his excellency,’’ he said, look- 
ing ut me keenly. 

**T cannot; it must 
ear alone.’’ 

He suddenly seemed to have a resolution; 
for he took a quill, and scribbled a hasty note. 

**Listen; this reads: ‘Arrest Gen Arnold 
at all hazards. Hamilton, for his excellency.’ 
Spur down to Verplank Point, Capt de la 
Renne. He must have gone that way. Then 
return here, and report what you know to the 
general, whom I will wait.’’ 

T didnot spare Hamilton’s horse, which 
was near dead as I drew rein before the Ver- 
plank Point commandant’s quarters. 

Ile luckily knew me; for without a word he 
read Hamiliton’s note and doubtless knew 
that he would not have written if not sure of 
his authority. 

**Gen Arnold’s 
ago,’’ he cried. 

‘*And why did you let it?’’ T asked. 

‘‘He displayed a white handkerchief. T 
supposed he was on official business. And by 
this time he is on the king’s sloop Vulture, 
which is only three miles down stream,’’ he 
added. 

‘*He has escaped then?’’ 
self than to him. 

‘*What does this mean, Capt de la Renne?’ 

‘*Obey Col Hamilton’s order if you can,’’ I 
said; ‘‘you will know later. Now give mea 
fresh horse to carry my report.’’ 

Presently I was in the saddle, and a little 
way up the road [ran on Col Hamilton on 
my mount. 

**Well?’’ he said, reining. 

‘*He is on the Vulture.’’ 

He bit his lips till they bled. 

‘*T’ll see for myself. Do you report to the 
general at the Robinson house.’’ 
explanation was 
But I did 


’ 


reach his excellency’s 


barge passed. a half-hour 


said J more to my- 


’ 


nearer with 
not care; I 


And so my 
every rod I covered. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and 
all throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of eases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by inail, by addressing, with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper. W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Roches 


ter, N. ¥. 
l : | Write to the 
largest wall paper house 
in U. S. for samples—mailed free. 


From 24 cts. to $34 a roll—8 yards. 

Our prices 80 per cent. lower than others. 

KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA 
u32-934 Market St. 418 Arch Street, 


ASTHMA Free 


FREE. 


If you suffer from any form of Asthma we will 
send you Free by mail, prepaid, a omy Case of 
Himalya, made from the Kola Plant. It isaSure 
Constitutional Cure for Asthma. We send it Free 
for Introduction, and to prove that it will cure you 

Address The KOLA IMPORTING CG., 
1164 Broadway, - + New York. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 

Music & Instruct'’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

Cor. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














It’s the soap you use! If you 
want your complexion clear and 
healthy, soft and delicate as a 
baby’s, use HEISKELL’S Soap. 


If you are troubled with eczema, tetter or any 
disease of the skin use the Ointment—HEIS- 
KELL’S Ointment. It will cure it speedily. 
Soap 25c., Ointment 50c. At druggists or by mail. 
JOHNSTON. HOLLOWAY & CO., 531 Commerce St., Philada. 








would out with it bluntly, and I had no other 
way. 

The general was at dinner, the man told 
me at the door. I entered without ceremony. 
**It’s too late,’’ I said breathless. 

All looked up. The marquis was pale and 
agitated. Gen Knox uttered an oath. But the 
general was unmoved; and not a_ vestige of 
agitation was on that calm face, I may state 
here. 


‘*Oh, well, Capt de la Renne, I will see to 
your matter. We are dining here by our- 
selves, the general being absent, and Mrs 


Arnold ill.’’ I thought there 
‘*Gen Arnold being absent.’’ 


lay passion in 


‘*Step into the room across the hali. I will 
be there presentiy.’’ 
It was fully five minutes before he joined 


me. He closed the door, turning the key. 
‘*Well, he reached the Vulture?’’ 
‘‘Yes, your excellency.”’ 
‘*So I surmised. The thought of what 


might have happened had T not returned is ap- 
palling. Had I been twelve hours later the 
king’s flag might have been over West Point. 
Who knows how tar this goes?’’ 

‘*T know something, but not all,’’ I said. 

‘*So Col Hamilton teiJs me. Sit down, Capt 
de la Renne.’’ 

‘*Your excellency,’’ 
a traitor.’’ 

‘*You?—impossible! Yet you had a bad 
character. You have an honest face. I be- 
lieved the marquis’s recommendation, I be- 
lieved the Vicomte de Rochambeau. I took 
you to please them.”’ 

‘*Listen, your excellency,’’ I said, now with 
some bravado. ‘‘I will begin. I was _ hope- 
lessly in debt, when a certain DeVitry, a 
farmer of the king of France’s revenues, pro- 
posed to me a service as a soldier of fortune. 
I embraced it because I was desperate—and a 
fool. I became one of a _ band of conspira- 
tors.’’ 

‘*And you tell me this because you are be- 
traying your comrades to—’’ 

‘‘No, not to gain my own pardon. Whena 
man puts his hand in the fire, he must expect 
to be burned.”’ 

He looked at me intently. ‘‘I believe you,’’ 
he said at last. I went on—telling all, explain- 
ing word for word, detail-by detail. Many 
times he interrupted with question—making 
no expostulation, listening gravely. It mad- 
dened me that he said nothing I had expected. 
Yet though he bad my measure and despised 
me, he did not show his feeling. He was de- 
bating the situation, and deciding with that 
evenness of mind which was, I believe, the 
main reason of his success. He had extricat- 
ed himself from many difficult situations, first 
and last, by this extreme dispassionateness. 
But he had, I think, the least resentment for 
personal affront of any man I ever knew;; if 
he possessed vanity he subordinated it to his 


said I, hoarsely; ‘‘I am 


judgment. Back of all he had first faith in 
his cause, in himself; that broad patriotism 


was the main motive governing all his acts, I 
believe tirmly. The plot later when he was 
offered the crown (which I believe he might 
easily have worn) bears out this view. If he 
had not been intensely patriotic, why did hes 
make himself the trouble of this hard service? 
No, I do not believe that the wish for mere 
personal naine was alone behind it. I-know, 
whatever bis detractors .may say—and what 
great fame is. without its detractors?-—-that 
there was patriotism animating most this 
cool, intellectual mind; that really he would 
have preferred the quiet of his Virginian es- 
tate, and the esteem a rich proprietor always 
has—after all more comfortable than any 
fame, however great. 

Now he coolly regarded the possibilities of 
the situation. .He saw instantly, knowing 
human nature, that I told all I knew; more 
than this, the importance of keeping the mat- 


ter quiet, that the full extent of the plot 
might be found. I knew in America only 
two names Von.Wadom’s and Berner’s. [told 


him, too, that the plotters doubtless had held 
Gen Arnold in their power; but that I did not 
believe he knew the plan. 

‘*Tf,’’? he began, as if weighing his words, 
and looking me over with critical coolness, 
‘‘vou have decided to betray your comrades, 
why did you not decide sooner, when this 
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seandal of West Point almost surrendered 
might have been avoided?’’ 

I hung my head; and then answered boldly, 
resolved to leave myself not a single extenua- 
tion; and in this I really was tactful. 

‘Because I was a coward, your excellency. 

‘*Being a coward, how did you at last be- 
come brave enough to defy your patrons?’’ 

‘*Becanse, when it was put to me,—I could 
not do it.’’ 

‘*Ard why did you let Von Wadom escape?’’ 
he said, continuing the inquisition. Eveu had 
I wished, I knew nothing could escape those 
calm, blue eyes. 

** Because I like him. 


9 


I believe him a very 


vain man; and that offended vanity led to 
the position.’’ 
‘*Like Arnold’s case—that, and debt,’’ he 


acknowledged. ‘‘Butit is not extenuating. 
As itis, an English gentleman and officer, 
Maj Andre,—who was but obeying his supe- 
rior’s orders—doubtless will have to suffer for 
Arnold. Debt seems to make a deal of dishon- 
esty, Capt de la Renne.’’ 

He paused as if in deep meditation, stepped 
to the window and looked out. I thought I 
could hear my heart beats. 

‘*You, too, should suffer,’’ he said, turning 
about. 

‘*T am quite ready, your excellency.’’ 


‘*But you duubtless saw that 1 could not 
punish you now. You doubtless intend to 
make terms for yourself.”’ 

‘*Your excellency,’’ I cried passionately, 
and then as calmly as he: ‘‘Sir, my bed [ 
have made, and [ will lie on it. That is all 


that is left, the only way I have to vindicate 
the name my father gave.”’ 

‘‘Yes, you have abused that 
Renne. But—now you can be useful to me.’ 

‘*If I may be—’’ 

‘*You must not utter a 
soul.’’ 

‘*Can you believe my word 

‘‘ITcan,’’ he said simply. 
your nature now.’’ 

‘*T thank your excellency. 

‘*You need not thank me,—only my self-in- 
terest; which tells me that in the time of the 
publication of Gen Arnold’s plot, the other 
must not so much as be suggested. Besides, 
my knowledge of it will enable me to watch 
for the unknown hands in it,—individuals I 
believe you do not know.’”’ 

‘*Thank you, your excellency.’ 

‘‘In fact, Capt de la Renne, no one shall 
know of this—excepting you and me; not 
even Col Hamilton,—not the marquis or Gen 
Knox, who know now of the Arnold incident. 
But you will be detached from your tempo- 
rary position of aide-de-camp. You will re- 
ceive some duty, and every moment you may 
be sure you shall be watched. No, you need 
not thank me. Itis but expediency. Were it 
not for that you should be court martialed, 
and probably shot; but now,—as it is,—I am 
rather in your power. Your part is simply 
not to breathe a word of that you know; and 
to do what may be assigned you as _ well as 
you may. Incidentally, you see, my circum- 
stances give you a small chance of redeeming 
yourself.’’ 

I bowed humbly. 

‘‘In the meantime you are apparently 
you seemed when you came here.”’ 

‘*More than when I came here, your excel- 
lency.”’ 


name, De la 


’ 


word of this—-to a 
93? 
**T unuerstand 


? 


’ 


what 


‘*Yes, I think, more than when you came 
here,’’ he assented coldly. 

A knock interrupted. 

**T, Hamilton.’’ 

‘*Presently,’’ Washington said; and then 


continuing to me, ‘‘I will tell you this much. 


This conspiracy leaves me doubtful of many 
in high places. J must sift and examine,— 
must know better how far it reaches. And 


so, Monsieur de Ja Renne, despite your past 
treachery, I am compelled to make an ally of 
you.”’ 

Heaven smiled, as suddenly he extended 
his hand. He had divined my nasure exactly 
as I say; he read that, despite my past, he 
now could be sure of me. Yet now in re- 


viewing these incidents, 1 saw how policy en- 
ters into justice; how expediency and chance 
keep many as sorry knaves from 
as ever those who march 
gallows. 


punishment 
in shame to the 
I shudder now as I think of my 
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own desperate hazard.. Just as it was, I hac. 
still the chance of redeeming my name. 

What has been done by me since is an open 
book for the world to read; yet iu telling 
this story, I wish to offer no extenuation; 
I wish to make myself as despicable as I was 
at twenty-three. 

Yet, I had really an honest ieart; and it 
was that in the end enabled me to redeein my 
name, allied to the expediency of the honr, in 
1780, when the plot Gen Arnold’s flight bad 
revealed seemed to have many intricate com- 
plications. 

‘*Berner!’’ he said, speaking that name, as 
if thoughtfully. ‘‘I always have had my = dis- 
trust of him,’’ and then, aloud, as be turned the 
key: ‘‘You may go, Capt de la Reunne, to 
wait my order. Well, Hamilton?’’ 

‘‘Tt is true; he has escaped. Here is a let- 





ter he has sent from the Vulture,’’ I heard 
Hamilton say. ‘‘But two were killed.’’ 
‘‘Ah, I know,’’ said Washington. ‘‘ Von 


Wadom,—Berner.’’ 

‘*Your excellency knows?’’ Hamiiton cried. 

‘*T know, Colonel,’’ he said, ‘‘through our 
agent, Capt de la Renne.’’ 

I don’t believe I ever was more surprised 
than by this statement put calmly, which at 
once showed that he had decided. Yet what 
Hamilton said indeed meant more than this; 
it meant that the two in America who now 
besides the chief knew of my connection with 
the plot were dead; I believe I listened half 
dazed as Hamilton told how these two when 
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challenged had run, and how they both had 
been shot in the saddle. I had not noticed 
this, as well as the deference Hamilton gave 
me, when the chief had declared that [ was 
his secret agent; and then I turned on my 
heel, and out of the room, for I no longer 
could bear it there. 

In the outer room the others who 
had wind of the matter were talking 
In one corner I noticed De Lafayette by him- 
self, eagerly looking over some letters. The 
group was the same as that left, with the ex- 
ception of a tall ofticer I had not seen before, 
a Col Pemberton. 

De Lafayette beckoned. 

‘**You know De Vitry?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said I, starting. 

‘IT have a letter from Versailles saying im- 
mense peculations have been discovered in 
De Vitry has escaped, they 


perhaps 
eagerly. 


he began. 


the revenues. 
say, to Spain.”’ 
I breathed hard, as I heard this; my patron 
was found out. I had no reason to write the 
proud letter I had intended. If the money 
he had advanced me were taken for a 
plan, it equally had been gained 
Yet in the end this reasoning 
glad to say: in the 
enabled to re- 


dis- 
honorable 
dishonorably. 
did not satisfy me, I am 
end, through a legacy, I was 
pay his heirs. 

‘*How may Mrs Arnold be?’’ De 
said, rising and addressing Miss 
whom I had not observed. 

‘*Thank you, my cousin is much troubled,”’ 
she said simply. Snddenly she seemed to no- 
tice me. 

‘*May T speak to you, Capt de la Renne’ 
she said, leading to the door. I thought how 
direct, how impulsively unconventional she 
was. Outside, she paused. 

‘**You told him,’’ 

‘*T told him, mademoiselle.’’ 

‘*T believe in you, monsieur,’’she 
ing me her hand. 

Col Hamilton interrnpted. 

‘Capt de la Renne, if you please, his excel- 
lency wishes to see you.’’ 

I passed in and knocked at the 
door. I found him talking earnestly with the 
Col Pemberton I just had met. 

“It is a daring thing. Still we must do 
something like that now. Ah, Capt de la 
Renne, you are to go with Col Pemberton, 
who, for the present, is your commander.”’ 

‘*Yes, your excellency,’’ I said, bowing. 

‘*That is all,’’ said the general, turning his 
back on us, and we left him, his head bent in 
thought. 

‘We must be started at once, if you please, 
Capt de la Renne,’’ Pemberton said, as we 
passed through the outer room. 

But I found a chance while we waited for 
the horses to say a word more to mademoiselle 
who stood in the house’s shadow. 

‘‘ff I may hear you say that again?’’ said TI. 

‘*What, Michael de la Renne?’’ she answered. 

But my heart was beating tumultuously. 

‘**You have saved me to myself and to the 
honor of my name,’’ I said. ‘“‘If when I re- 
turn, 1f I do,—I might say that I loved you, 
mademoiselle?”’ 

‘*You may say that now,”’ she said softly, 
‘*now, Michael de la Renne.’’ A tear was on 
her lids and then she smiled and looked up 
into my eyes. ‘‘You might have told me that 
any day since the tirst—when we met at Ver- 
I should have said—’’ 
have said, mademoiselle?’’ I 


Lafavette 
Moncrieff, 


7? 


she said eagerly. 


said, giv- 


Tp " ‘ os 
general's 


sailles and 
You would 

questioned. 
Her voice was low and 

forward as if in shame. 
‘*That I cared for the Sieur 

most of all the world whatever he 

spirator or honest gentleman.’’ 

The End. | 


a 


her face was bent 
de la Renne 


was, con- 


The Tennesses Centennial ex nosition at Nash- 
ville will open on May 1,* to continue six 
months, and is described as a very extensive 
and complete display, surpassing the recent 
cotton states exhibition at Atlanta. There 
will be varions special days and conventions 
during the first month. May 5 will be Mexico 
day, May 7 art day, May 8 public school art 
day, May 29 Wisconsin day. 


Sometimes yer eyes deceive yer eyesight. 
[Grandpa Wilkins. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Two New York Girls in the Arctics. 


D. F. RANDOLPH. 


have arrived in this place 
I secured an introduction 
black-eyed miss of 


Two little girls 
from the Arctics. 
tuo one of them, a bright 
thirteen years. 

**T was homesick and tired of the Arctic; I 
did not like it at au, ° she exclaimed. ‘‘And 
I would not play with the Mazinkas, they are 
repulsive. There was nothing hut snow and 
ice, and it was so cold you could not stay out 
for an hour. Still I bad lots of fun. I learn- 
ed to read and write and crochet and sew,and 
the ofticers taught me to dance, and I learned 
the Mazinkas’ language. In that region ice- 
cream became as hard as iron if not eaten 
quickly. It was no trouble to make ice- 
cream; but keeping it soft was another mat- 
ter.’’ By watching the Indians hunt and fish 
she grew expert in catching salmon trout 
through holes cut in the ice, and could hold 
her seat on a sled flying over hummocky 
snow with any little barbarian. 

The two children met at Herschel island, 
where whaling ships make their winter quar- 
ters. One was from Honolulu; the other from 
Alameda. 

They were for all the world like two little 
Esquimaux when they were introduced to 
each other and told to be playmates. Within 
the whole Arctic circle there was possibly not 
another white girl. They were soon fast 
friends. The sailors carved dolls for them 
and played Esquimau dogs by hauling them on 
sledges over the snow, or helped them fish; 
and then, when the frigid air compelled ey- 
ery body to stay aboard the ship, the tots were 
amused in various ways. 

‘*T had to wear heavy woolens and my or- 
dinary clothes,and outside them all a deerskin 
coat to ny feet. It was lined with fiannel 
and trimmed with wolverine; also Esquimau 
boots and deerskin mittens over woolen stock- 
ings and gloves. They kept me warm; still 
I could not stay ont long, or I would be froz- 
en. When the ship put in at Unalaska for coal 
and provisions, a lady gave me books, and 
then auntie taught me_ to read and write. 
Was the Mazinka language hard to learn? I 
don’t know. First, I understood what the 
Mazinka said, and then I understood their 
language; it Was easy. 

** At Herschel island.’* she continued, ‘‘we 
settled in a cove for the winter. When the 
sea began to freeze the anchor was pulled up, 
and then the steamer was fast. The men 
built a house over the deck, and soon the 
snow fell and coverea the house and ship to- 
gether. I did not like the sbort days and twi- 
light, but we had Jots of fun all the same. 
The funniest thing used to be the dogs, acting 
like pack mules. The sailors trained the dogs 
to carry little bags, one on each side, just 
like saddle bags, and when the men would go 
out fishing they would take the dogs along. 
Each dog would carry ten fish in the bags, 
five on each side, and follow one another the 
same as mules. When they got tired they 
would lie down carefully, so that the fish 
would not pe turned out of the bags. After 
a rest, they would start off again and trot 
home to the ships. I learned to fish like the 
men when the mate cut holesin the ice for 











me, but this was after the Mazinkas showed 
me how to fish. 

‘“‘A sled was made forme. The men used to 
haul us about and bitch up dogs for us, and 
we used to go coasting down hill on the is- 
land. Once the sailors hanled us to the fresh 
water pond, where they got ice, about four 
miles above the cove. It was fun to see them, 
with harness over their shoulders, running 
two by two and pulling a long rope with a 
sled at the end. A, missionary came from 200 
miles in the interior to see us. Ile had a sled 
and three dogs, and he used to take us on 
Jong rides. He tied us down so we wouldn’t 
fall out. When he left, everything was lonely 
again, though we soon grew to be satisfied 
with rides around the ships and toboggans 
down the snow hills. 

‘*Killing bears is-great fun, too, but I was 
terribly frightened when I saw the first one. 
They are all big white fellows, and look like 
ice or snow until you see them move. They 
come out when they smell blubber and have a 
good feed. Wesaw one from the ship He 
was on the ice, rolling over and over and 
having a good time after feeding on blubber 
My uncle saw him and went off with the men 
in a boat. He crawled over the ice,and when 
he got near the bear he fired his rifle. The 
bear rolled over and seemed to be dead, but 
the next thing they knew he was in the wa- 
ter and swimming for the boat. Before the 
men conld get away he had oné paw upon the 
boat, and then uncle shot him dead. They 
tied a rope around the bear’s neck and haul- 
ed him to the ship. I think those bears are 
very cute. 

‘*But I did not like to see the men hunt the 
baby walrus, because it was sa sad to see the 
mother catch the young one in her fins and 








sit up and beg. The mother walrus would 
know when the men with rifles were going to 
kill the young ones, and they would make 
the most pitiful moans. You would think 
they coulkl speak; and they’d hold the baby 
up against their breasts, soI could not look 
at the sailors kill them. 

‘*We had birthday parties and fancy dress 
balls. The big deckhouse was decorated 
with flags, bunting and Chinese lanterns. The 
men would make souvenirs for each bauquet. 
This is one,’’ and the interesting child show- 
ed a miniature sled, painted white and con- 
taining a yellow satin bag, which had been 
tilled with salted almonds. 

‘These amusements were always in the 
evening, though it was hard to tell one part of 
the day from another. There was _ so little 
light I often longed for the sun. In the morn- 
ing I studied my lessons and needlework, 
and afterward I used to go ont coasting or 
playing; butin the evening there was noth- 
ing to do, because all the old people played 
cards. 

‘In the summer it was nice enough. I wore 
a short deerskin coat and a felt hat and wool- 
ens trimmed with mink. Herschel island is 
covered with all kinds of pretty flowers—for- 
get-me-nots, poppies and other kinds.”’ 

i 

Our Letter Club.—Six circles have been form- 
ed, with names enough left on hand to form 
several more if the ages come right. Be sure 
tu send your name and address with your ten 
cents. Edna Voorhies did not write her ad- 
dress, and so cannot be enrolled until she 
sends it. We have received quite a number 
of names of from 19 tu 21, and one of 23, and 
we want to fill out acircle of these ages, so 
don’t hesitate to join on account of age. Be 
free to write the Young Folks’ Editor, if 
things don’t run smoothly. 


Naomi’s Rhyme.—Big brother was teasing 
little Nadémi by telling her she didn’t know 
Mother Goose. ‘‘ Yes, I do!’’ she cried. ‘‘I 
know all of Mother Hubbard. Just listen: 

Old Mother Hubbard 
Sat on her cupboard, 
Eating « Chrjstimas pie. 
Along came a spider © 
And sat down beside her, 
And said ‘What a brave boy am I!!’’’ 
Mae Myrtle Cook. 


Help for Helen Keller.—Here 1s a novel and 
delightful way of helping Helen Keller, the 
wonderful deat, dumb and blind girlin whose 
progress we all take so much interest, and her 
faithful teacher and secoud self, Miss Sulli- 
van. A movement is on foot to collect $50,000, 
to be invested for their benefit, they to re- 
ceive the income as long as they live, when 
the principal will then be turned over to some 
charitable institution. Nearly half the amount 
has already been subscribed. Even small 
amounts are welcomed. The movement is 
backed ey such names as Mrs Law- 
rence Hutten and William Dean Howells of 
New York, Charles Dud'tey Warner of Hart- 
ford, Ct, and others. Helen is at present in 
her 17th year end is preparing to enter Rad- 
cliffe college av Cambridge, Mass. 


A Lesson in Economy.—In Brussels, Belgi- 
um, the chileien attending puc'ie schools 


were requesteu fv their teachers to yither up, 
on theixs way to ued from t>e scnool, vill such 
apparently valueless %bjects as old metallic 


bottle capsules, tin foil, tin ca..s, paint tubes, 
refuse metals, etc, and deliver .‘eir collec- 
tions daily to their respective teaci2rs. With- 
in eight months this apparent ru sbish was 
disposed of and the proceeds appliei so as to 
completely clothe 500 poor children and send 
%) sick ones to recuperation colonies, and 

ere still remained quite a balance, which 
was distributed among the poor sicwx of the 


elty. 
=a 


The Children’s Table. 


Little Brother Dug the Grave.—I[am a farm- 
er’s daughter and have three brothers and 
two sisters. We have a little pug dog and a 
large cat, and had a bird named Polly. Qae 
morning when I went to feed my bird, I 
found her dead in her cage. I showed her 
to the family, hung the cage up and went to 
my room and eried. I have cared for her 
about five years. When she sang she had a very 
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sweet voice. I went to school that day and 
told my playmates. That afternoon after 
school my sister, brother, two schoolmates 
and myself hurried home to get ready for the 
funeral. My little brother dug the little 
grave. Weeach had a verse committed to 
memory, and all joined in saying the Lord’s 
prayer. We had our service at the house, and 
as we had put her in a little box lined with 
white cotton batting, we carried her to the 
doorsteps where the express wagon stood. 
Drawing her to the grave, repeating our re- 
citations, we looked at her for the last tiine, 
then put her to her resting place. We covered 
the grave with evergreens, as we bad no flow- 
ers. When it is time for seeds to be planted 
I will have some very handsome posies 
blooming on the loneiy little spot.—[L. M. F. 


Hundred Chickens a Day.—l am a boy ten 
years old. My papa has a sawmill and I help 
him in vacation. I take care of two cows 
and they each have a little calf. I feed about 
a hundred chickens every day and gather the 
eggs. I havea horse aud buggy all to my- 
self.—{[Rae D. Putnam. 


Can Talk Pretty Well.—I plowed and drag- 
ged for wy father while he was away thresh- 


ing. I had three rabbits and the dog killed 
one of them and a mink killed the other, and 


the other one died. I had four crows and 
three of them died, and I have the other one 
yet; he can talk pretty well. One of our 


neighbors lost a two-year-old heifer over the 
bluff. It fell about 200 ft and breke its neck. 
[Carl Haynes. 

Brothers and Sisters. -E. K. S. thinks that 
‘*brothers who mnst wait on their sisters are 
few and far between.’’ I have two brothers 
and they help me whenever I want them to, 
which is quite often. Some of the books I 
like best are Alice in Wonderland, Jane Eyre, 
Daniel Boone, Arabian Nights and the Rollo 
books.— | Pink. 

I am a boy and have three sisters and am 
speaking from experience. My proper name 
is Edwin, and if they want me todo a favor 
for them it is ‘‘ Eddie, please,’’ and if com- 
pany is present, out comes my whole name, 
‘*Edwin Leroy, come here immediately,’’ and 
they use such large words that it almost 
takes their breath. Oh yes, girls are very 
cunning and are the most deceitful creatures 
on earth. Now if i have told a falsehood or 
deeply offended any of you, I beg your par- 
don.—[ Ned. 


Problems Old and New.—To solve the prob- 
lem about the jealous kusband: The first 
couple goes across, the man returns; the sec- 
ond couple goes across, first wife returns: the 
first and third men go across, leaving their 
wives; the second wife returns; then all the 
men were across the river and their wives 
on the other side; then the first and seconu 
wives went across, and the third man re- 
turns after his wife, when all are across. We 
think this interpretation, by Cy Hall, is in 
the best form, although several others gave a 
little different solutions that were also cor- 
rect, among them Budge, Emma Clark, Roy 
W. Fitch, Ernest H. Spinner, Ralph Colvin, 
R. P. C., Ed Van Steenbergh, Mabel Weth- 
erell, W. R. D., Horton Williams, Uno Artist, 
Andrew H. Johnston, W. F. Briard, Pink. 

The ‘‘man who walks four miles an hour’’ 
problem has been answered as 960 miles, 
which 1s correct. Mabel Wetherell, Country 
Girl, R. C. M., E. L. U., Pink’s Chum, W. 
F. Briard and Budget being the latest ones to 
answerin this way. A good many have also 
answered correctly why fowls are the most 
economical creatures for farmers to keep— 
because they give a peck for every grain. The 
answer to the frog problem is 66 days. Edna 
F. Thurston has sent a different but equally 
correct solution to the 8-gal keg of cider 
problem, but it is longer and less satisfactory 
than the one already published. Now for the 
new problems. 

A man and his wife have a pig to sell, bnt 
have no seales to weigh it, so resort to home- 
ly means. The man weighs 135 lbs, the wom- 
an 100 lbs. So they put a board through the 
fence, the man got on one side and the wom- 
an on the other. They found that they bal- 
anced. ‘Then they changed ends, leaving the 
board in the same position, and the woman 
took the pig in her arms and they still found 
that they balanced. What did the pig weigh? 
[Cy Hall. 

A man traveling with a fox, a goose and 
some co?7n comes to a river that must be cross- 
ed. He cannot take but one over at a time, 
and yet ne cannot leave the fox and goose 
together on either shore for fear the fox will 
eat the goose, nor can he leave the goose and 
corn tog: ther for fear the goose will eat the 
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corn. How did he get them over safe?—|[Ern- 
est H. Spinner. 





Young Helpers.—I can harness a team and 
go to town five miles away for all the family 
supplies. I can ride horse back on Barney, a 
three-year-old Cleveland bay colt. As my 
papa has been sick with the lung fever for 
tive weeks, mother, Burl and I have all the 
chores to do. Burl is eleven years old and I 
al thirteen.—|Mary Forbes. 

[am nearly ten years old. I feed the chick- 
ens and the pig and give the cow hay when 
papa is away all day.—| Frank Johnson. 

[am twelve years old and can do some 
housewerk. I love totend the chickens in 
the summer. I have pieced five quilts and 
aim making a crazy quilt now.—|[Sadie E. J. 

I would rather have my pony than arly dumb 
bicycle. Iam ten years old and can bake a 
cake and help mamma lots. I help milk of 
a summer.—|{Della M. Hagans. 

[am a boy 172 months old, and do nearly 
allthe farm work on 104 acres.—| Herman 
Hancock. 





Letters Received.—We thank these young 
friends for their pleasant letters: Haze! Bill- 
ings, Jennie M. Woods, Eber Shepard, Harry 
Roberts, Roy 8B. Clark, Prairie Chicken, 
Brown-eyed Lassie, C. Kinnamon, S. B.* P., 
Eva Van Housen, Olive Stephens, Stella 
Renneberg, V. V. B., Florence Schrooten, 
Jennie M. a, Lily White, Miss Talka- 
tive, Nellie . Stevens, Jennie, Wallace 
Cramer, May Belle Creston, Charlie E. Child, 
Mary W. Lyman, Myrtie Cope, Mabel H. 
Smith, White Rose, Mamie A. Barclay, Wal- 
ter A. Wiese, Flat-nosed Turkey, Gilman H. 
Wells, Mabel H. Janes, Rachel Allison, Car- 
rie A. Hewins, Alice Josephine Cook, Myrtle 
Snow, Jersey Girl, May House. 








A Padiocked Heart. 


How ma 
women l 
their troubles 
and sufferings 
in their own 
hearts and si- 
lently endure 
misery and 
pain which 
would cause 
strong men to 
cry out in 
agony. 

The suffer- 
ss thay ings of women are more 
Vig than half unknown and un- 
Yami appreciated. The refined 
sensitiveness of their or- 
ganism lays them liable to 
a thousand exquisite tortures which,a 
coarser nature cam never experience or 
comprehend. 

The least derangement or disorder of the 
delicate special organism of their sex over- 
whelms the whole physical and mental be- 
ing with weakness and wretchedness. 

But it is a mistake to suffer these troubles 
in silence. They may be cured in the per- 
fect privacy of home, without the repugnant 
ordeal of examinations and ‘‘local treat- 
ment,’’ which the family doctor is sure to 
insist upon. 

No physician in the world has had a wider 
or more successful experience in the treat- 
ment of woman’s diseases than Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, chief consulting physician to the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. His ‘‘ Favorite Prescription ” 
is a positive cure for the most obstinate and 
tomplicated feminine difficulties. 

It is the only medicine of its kind pre- 
pared by an educated, skilled physician. 

Mr. J. F. Sneed, of Omen, Texas, writes: *‘ My 
wife was badly afflicted with female weakness, 
We tried three of the best physicians in the 
country without benefit, but at great expense. 
My wife grew worse, and we gave up in de- 
spair. She could not get in and out of doors 
without help; was not able to stand on her feet 
long at a time, complained of dragging down 
pains in abdomen. Nothing but an untimely 
death seemed awaiting her, when — happy 
thought !—the name of Dr. Pierce came to my 
mind. I wrote to Dr. Pierce received his advice, 
followed it, my wife improved perceptibly from 
the first two week's treatment, comtinued the 
treatment six months, and pronounced the cure 
complete, at a cost of less than one month’s treat- 
ment by the last physician we employed before 
consulting Dr. Pierce. She used Dr. Pierce's Fa- 
vorite Prescription and the lotions recommended 
by him. It has been two years since, and the 
good effect is permanent.” 








Absolutely cured, Never to return, 

A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
ae a 


Dr.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 
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“The Fat of the Land.” 


A subscriber sends a photograph, reproduced 
herewith, with the following nete of explana- 











tion: ‘‘Please find inclosed photograph of 
farmers’ daughters whose combined weight 
is 630 lbs. We would like to have photo en- 
graved in your paper and to hear from others 
of a like size.’’ 


As to Women’s Wills. 
OUR LEGAL ADVISER. 


Until modern times a married woman’s will 
of personal estate was non-effectual, for rea- 
sons set forth in preceding articles. Being 
considered to be underthe coercion of her 
husband in business affairs and not being a 
free agent, the wife had no disposing power; 
she had not the capacity. Another less theo- 
retical and more conclusive reason was that 
as all her personal property belonged to her 
husband, she had no-personal property to be- 
queath. Any woman might, however, with 
her husband's consent, make a will of her per- 
sonal property. Her disability to bequeath 
personalty resulted from the fact that all her 
personality belonged to her husband and this 
difticulty it was clearly in his power to re- 
move, for he could of course do what he chose 
with his own. It is the general rule to-day 
in the United States that a husband may al- 
low a wife to make a valid will of her per- 
sonal property and that his assent cannot be 
revoked after the will has been duly probat- 
ed. This general rule is a survival of the old 
common law. 

Married women’s legislation of the last half 
century has made great progress, so that we 
find the female spouse of these days permit- 
ted to make her will with considerable 
freedom. Statutes relating explicitly to 
wills of married women are to be found in 
every state in the Union. In most of the 
states all married women of full age and 
sound mind may devise or bequeath what- 
ever Separate property, at least, the statutes 
secure to them, and where the statutes have 
not specifically given this capacity the courts 
have held that this is implied, there being no 
specitic provision to the contrary. Power to 
willeverything away from the husband is re- 
strained in some states, but the latest leg- 
islation, most of it since 1873, tends to con- 
fer independent power on the wife to make 
her will as she pleases. 

There are still some slight restrictions of 
a wife’s testamentary power in some states in 
favor of the husband, forthe most part cor- 
responding with like restrictions on the hus- 
band in favor of the wife. Thus in New 
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Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, a wife cannot by 
will deprive a husband of that share in her 
personal estate which he would take by law 
if she made no will, nor of curtesy in her 
lands, which, as we saw in a previous paper, 
is the right of a husband to enjoy the use of 
his <ieceased wife’s lands for his life. 

In Rhode Island, Delaware, North Caroli- 
na, Tennessee, Missouri and Oregon, a hus- 
band takes an estate by curtesy in a _ wife’s 
lands, despite her will, but she may will 
away all her personalty. In Kansas and Cal- 
iformia she may not by wili devise more than 
one-half her property, real and personal,away 
from her husband. In Maryland a wife mak- 
ing a will must be privately examined by the 
ofiicer taking the acknowledgment as to ler 
freedom in making the will; it must be made 
60 days before her death and in all cases the 
husband must consent and subseribe to the 
will. 

In Massachusetts there is a salutary provi- 
sion to the effect that a married woman de- 
serted by her husband or living apart from 
him for a justifiable cause, when the proper 
court has entered a decree establishing such 
fact, may make a will in the same manner 
and to the same effect as if she were unmar- 
ried, and may, by such will or by deed, with- 
out his consent, dispose of all her estate, both 
real and personal. 

Thus the present general American policy 
is that married women may dispose of their 
own property as free as may married men. 

mm - 
A Simple Roll Lace. 


MAY A. RAYMOND. 


The following hace is not only uncommon in 
design, but easy to make, pretty and wears 
very well. Use No 40 or 50 Glasgo lace thread 
and a rather fine crochet needle. 

Make a chain the length required; 40 chain 
will make 4 seallops. 

Ist row—One dcin the sixth stitch, three 
ch, one dc in the same place, three ch, one d 
cinthe same place, * one dc in the fourth 
stitch, three ch, one d c in the same place, 


thread through, then holding point of 
needle with stitches on it, very tirmly with 
the left hand, draw the thread through the 
stitches on the needle, very quickly, one ch, 
and one roll is made. By trving this stitch a 
number of times before beginning the lace, 
one will find it very easy indeed, much more 
80 than it sounds. 


A New Occupation. 
GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


One morning last spring, when I was partic- 
ularly busy and my little ones were unusually 
restless and dissatistied, [ thought of the bin 
of potatoes in the cellar that needed sprout- 
ing, and remembered at the same time how, 
whenever I brought up a pan ot potatoes, the 
children wanted to pick off the sprouts for me 
before I washed them. So I pinned some 
tiny shawls around their shoulders and took 
them down cellar, my two-year-old baby boy 
and his little four-year-old sister. I opened 
the outside cellar door for lizght and fresh air 
and seated the children on the inside cellar 
stairs, with an old straw berry box full of po- 
tatoes apiece, another empty box for the 
sprouts, a pail for the potatoes when done 
and a large box near at hand if they should 
need more than the pail for the sprouted 
tatoes. 

They were delighted. Going 
forth from the stairs to the bin to 
little boxes afforded them change 
cise, and helped to keep up the 
conld hear their childish voices 
laughter as I completed my 
and knew they were safe and 
worked busily nearly all the forenoon, and 
besides the pleasure to them and the rest and 
relief to me, they actually sprouted several 
pailsful of potatoes. 

SS 
A Pin-Money Possibility. 


INEZ REDDING. 
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Everyone who is familiar with farm life and 
work knows what is meant by 
Many young people in the cities, 
are using ‘*scraps’’ as a delicacy 


**scraps.’ 
however, 
for whist 


SIMPLE ROLL LACE 


three ch, one dcinthe same place,* repeat 
from * to * the length of the ch, five ch, turn. 

Second row—Three rolls in the top of the 
middle d c of every group of three d c’s, five 
ch, turn. 

Third row—In the top of the middle roll in 
each group of three rolis put one de, two ch, 
one dc, two ch, one d ¢, five ch, turn. 

Fourth row—Five rolls in the top of the 
middle d ¢ of each group of three d c’s. 

Fifth row—In the top of the middle roll of 
each group of five rolls put oned ec, four ch, 
one dc, with two ch between, ending with 
one dc in the ch at the end of the row. 

Sixth row—Eight rolls in ch of four, fasten 
with s c in the next ch of four, repeat. 

Seventh row—Three ch, fasten between 
rolls with one sc, three ch, repeat, treating 
the s c of preceding row same as between the 
rolls, with a¢ ec. 

Eighth row—Three ch, fasten with s c over 
ch three, three ch, repeat. 

To make the roll stitch: Having one st on 
the needle, wind thread round the needle 18 
times, put through st in the work, draw 


parties, and other entertainments at which 
light lunches are served, with but little idea 
how they are obtained. They are prepared in 
the old-fashioned way. There is always a 
demand for pure lard, so there would be no 
difticulty in disposing of the lard at a good 
price. If one seeks to take up this line of 
work, the lard should be put in small tin 
packages, and the scraps, nicely browned, in 
small pasteboard receptacles. At informal 
parties these scraps, like all other refresh- 
ments, are arranged on a side table,where the 
guests may ‘‘help themselves’’ as inclination 
prompts. With the scraps should be served 
crisp wafers, or they may be placed between 
thin slices of bread to form sandwiches. 
Lemonade or grape juice and water should be 
served with these delicacies. Lemonade for 
such occasions is best served in a large punch 
bowl, from which it is transferred with a sil- 
ver ladle to small glass cups or tall slender 
glasses. Doubtless this fad will be a tempo- 
rary one, but it holds just at present 
possibilities for the girl who is desirous of 
earning pin money. 


great 












THE GOOD COOK. 


A “Spring Opening.” 


THE SQUIRE’S WIFE. 


I have been asked so often how it is I man- 
age to have so many nice pickles and canned 
fruit during spring and early summer, that I 


feel like spreading the gvod tidings two all. 
During the spring months I have a general 
‘‘overhauling’’ of the cellar vegetables and 


fruit, which ]_ term my ‘‘rural spring open- 
ing.’’ All vegetables and fruits that are nice 
I keep for cooking; the others I convert into 
pickles according to the following recipes: 
My Favorite Pickle.—One qt raw cabbage 
chopned fine, 1 qt boiled beets chopped fine, 
2 cups sugar, 1 tablespoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
white or black pepper, + teaspoon red pepper 
(or the pods can be used); cover with cold 
vinegar and slice horse-radish enough to cover 
the top, as it prevents mold. And if house- 
keepers would only learn this simple thing, 
that the horse-radish will prevent all pickles 
from molding, they would have more tooth- 
some pickles to embellish their tables with, 
and enough of the radish permeates the whole 
to give the pickles a pleasant flavor, which 
cannot be said of it when itis grated, and 
the latter task is laborious, too. I think this 


pickie is delicious and appetizing, and just 
the thing to please the men when field work 
commences. If any objection is had to the 


beets, they can be left out and the sugar and 
celery seed added, also mustard seed anda 
little of the ground article. 

Another Cabbage Pickle.--Slice heads 
tine, putin a jar, then cover with 
water; when cold drain off the water and sea- 
son with salt, black and red pepper; cimna- 
mon and cloves; cover with good strong vine- 
gar. This is always good and convenient 
and superior to ‘‘kraut,’’ which gets stale 
when spring weather arrives. 

Pickled Onions. —The onions 
and all the small ones made 
ing pickle: Peel the onions 
in a weak brine made of salt and water over 
night; then put them in ajar, cover them 
with boiling white wine and vinegar. Season 
with peppers in pods and spices tied in 
cloths. Cover close and tie down when cold. 
All pickles should be tied down as air-tight 
as possible, and for that reason I use the little 
old-fashioned jars with earthen covers. They 
so ‘handy’ ’ and neat, and above all, ver- 
min-proof. 

Canned Squashes.—The . extra 
cook in the steamer until slices 
then place-in the fruit jars I have emptied 
during the winter. I fill up the cans with 
the liquor from the kettle under the steamer. 

hey make delicious pies for summer. 

ai 


Dainty Tea Cakes. 


ELIZABETH T. SHEPARD. 
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Almost everyone knows how to concoct 
dainty sandwiches fora five o’clock tea, but 
perhaps some have not tried the following rec- 
ipes for tea cakes, which are very nice. 

Take three long shallow tins and just cover 
the bottoms with sponge cake made as fol- 
lows: One cup powdered sugar, 5 eggs, 1 cup 
pastry flonrinto which has been whipped 4 
teaspoon baking powder, 2 tablespoons boil- 
ing water and one of lemon juice, also the 
grated rind of the lemon. Beat the yolks of 
the eggs with the sugar for ten minutes, add 
water and lemon, then flour and the whites 
of eggs beaten to astiff froth. Bake ina quick 
over. When the cake is cool, cut it into wee 
diamonds, some of two layers, and various 
other small devices should be used. Ice 
with the following: Two lbs confectioner’s 
sugar, beaten with 2 tablespoons cold water, 
separate into four parts. To one add pink 
coloring, to the next chocolate, to a third a 
bit of the yellow part of an egg, and allow 
the fourth part to remain white, seasoning 
with vanilla. These cakes prove very attrac- 
tive to the eye when iced in fanciful ways 
and are delicious to the taste. 

Another tea cake is made thus: One cup 
Porto Rico molasses, 1 cup granulated sugar, 4 
teaspoon ginger,} teaspoon cloves and the same 
of salt, one teaspoon cinnamon, stir together, 
then add 1 cup lard and butter mixed, 4 cup 
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boiling water in which a teaspoonful of soda 
has been dissolved; beat quite stiff with pas- 
try flonr, then add 2 cups chopped hickory 
nuts and raisins. Drop onto buttered tins 


and bake in a quick oven. An egg may be 
used, but is not needed. Suet may take the 
place of lard and butter if preferred. 

The following is an excellent cake for fam- 
ily use when eggs are high: One cup of sug- 
ar whipped with 4 cup .~butter for five min- 
utes, 1 cup sweet milk, 2 of flour into which 
has been beaten two teaspoons baking pow- 


der. Oneé-quarter of a nutweg, or some other 
flavoring, may be used. Addi cup raisins, 
also other frnit if needed. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven one hour. 





Bread with Buttermilk Yeast.—The evening 


before I wish to bake I take 4 cup butter- 
milk yeast and add tepid water enough to 
moisten it, then to 14 pints of warm water 


add a little salt, then 1 pint of flour and 
to rise. In the morning take 5 


set 
quarts flour, 
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add to this 2 quarts warm water, put in the 
yeast that was set the night before and make 
a thick batter; when this is light knead into 
a large loaf with all the flour. When twice 





the size of the loaf, then make into four me- 
diuin sized loaves, and you will have dough 
enough beside for a tin of light rolls. I use 


winter wheat flour altogether. As flour is not 
all alike, the breadinaker must use her judg- 
ment somewhat as regards the amount, as 
some flour needs more liqnid than others. 
[Mrs M. L. Kimmerly. 





Clean the Inside of the teakettle once in a 
while. You may think it is clean, but run 
your fingers about the bottom and then look 
qt them; you will be surprised at what you 
find; even if this sediment is not dangerous, 
one really does not like ‘‘boiled germs’’ 
about. —!W. 





Potato Peslings .—One of the best ways to 
prepare a new iron kettle for use is to fill it 
with clean potato peelings.—[M. P. L. 








DOCTORS HAD GIVEN HER UP. 





the womb. 
an artifical support like a pessary. 
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toms. 
of charge. 
men only. 
usually 


case was hopeless. 


of kidney trouble. 
to Mrs. Pinkham for aid. 


A Convincing Letter From One of Mrs. Pinkham’s Admirers. 





No woman can look fresh and fair who is suffering from displacement of 
It is ridiculous to suppose that such a difficulty can be cured by 


Artificial supports make matters worse, for they take away all the chance 
of the ligaments recovering their vigor and tone. 
ments have a work to do. 

If they grow flabby and refuse to hold the womb in 
=a ky place, there is but one remedy, and that is tostrengthen 
their fibres and draw the cords back into their normal 
condition, thus righting the position of the womb. 

Lydia E.-Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is designed 
especially for this purpose, and, taken in connection 
with her Sanative Wash, applied locally, will tone up 
the uterine system, strengthening the cords or liga- 
ments which hold up the womb. 

Any woman who suspects that she has this trouble 
—and she will know it by a dragging weight in the 
lawer abdomen, irritability of the bladder and rectum, 
great fatigue in walking, 
promptly commence the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. If the case is stubborn, write to 

Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn., Mass., stating freely all symp- 
You will receive a prompt letter of advice free 
All letters are read and answered by wo- 

The following letter relates to an un- 
severe case of displacement of the womb, 
which was cured by the Pinkham remedies. Surely 
it is convincing: 

**Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
and Blood Purifier cured me when the doc- 
tors had given meup. I had spent hun- 
dreds of dollars searching for a cure, but found lit- 
tle or norelief until I began the Pinkham remedies. 
I had falling and displacement of the womb so badly that 
for two years I could not walk across the floor. 
fuse menstruation, kidney, liver, and stomach trouble. 
I had taken only four bottles of the Vegetable Compound 
and one of the Blood Purifier when I felt like a new person. 
much to the surprise of my friends, for they all gave me up to die. 
of my lady friends are using Lydia E. Pinkham’ s Vegetable Compound through 
my recommendation, and are regaining heaith. 
I would advise every suffering woman in the land to write 
”"—Mrs. Emma PANGBORN, Alanson, Mich. 


Use strengthens; the liga- 
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I also had pro- 
The doctors said my 


I am now cured, 
Now many 


It has also cured my little son 
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COLLARSandCuvuFFs. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 


Reversible Collar Oo. 65 Milk St., Boston ,Mass. 
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For thirty cents we send 
you an 18-ineh center piece 
stamped on fine linen, with 
the popular jewel design. 
Also six-inch violet design, 
nine-inch chrysanthemum 
design and a book on em- 
broidering the above flow- 
ers and our price list of Art 
Needlework goods; all for 
thirty cents. 


P. * Worthington, 
243 Canal Street, - - New York. 
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Studying to Be a Lawyer.—I am an [owa 
girl and live on the farm. I have completed 
the high school and am studying to be a law- 
yer. Of course I believe in woman’s rights, 
but I do not think men’s privileges will be 
lessened by women having their just dues. 
Now, fellow Tabiers, | should like to hear 
this subject discussed. Literatus Ruris must 
have always associated with a very weak 
minded class of women; he surely never met 
such as he appears to have in mind in Mis- 
souri.—| Jenice. 

Put It in Flowers.—Please let Anna in at 
the Table just a moment, so I may 
Nemo lI ean furnish him the poem Green 
Mountain Justice. I have recited it many 
and wany a time with great success, so write 
to me. Address Mrs L. A. Young, Wilson- 
ville, Ore. Now whereis Ma? I[ have not 
heard from her for so loug. I used to cor- 
respond with ner, but have not as yet receiv- 
ed an answer to my last letter. I agree with 
Star about housework and a woman doing 
outside work. I have a lovely yard and if I 
can spare time from my work, my company 
and my calling, [ put it in my flowers. That’s 
right, John Isom, one-half the world does not 
know how the other half lives. Ah, so very 
very many do not even know how their near- 
est neighbor lives. People in this day and age 
of the world are too much for self alone. This 
is my rule, ‘‘Do as you would be done by.’’ 
| Auna. 


Say to 


Gather Up the Fragments.--We have read at 
different times about quilt making. I would 
not think the mother of a family, unless quite 
small, would find time to piece one, but it is 
only following the example of our Savior, 
who taught us to gather up the fragments 
and save them. If there are girls old enough, 
get them to piece one a simple way, so they 
will not get tired of it, and keep it around 
until itis soiled and at last thrown away. 
Take a pattern four inches square, one light 
and another dark piece, a strip the length you 
want it, then another; sew them together so 
as to have the dark and lighter shade meet. 
When compieted tie each corner with some 
bright colored yarn. Ask a few playmates to 
help. A girl of ten or twelve can tie, if shown, 
after itis on the frame. Sometimes a _ boy 
takes a fancy to do such work; let him have 
it for his own. Such quilts are much better 
than some we buy at the store, no larger than 
a four-foot tablecloth, filled with old rags 
ground up, which soon gathers up in bunches 
and is soon discarded. [f children are taught 
to be saving they are not so apt to want and 
come to poverty.in future years.—| Reader. 


Signs of a Tyro or Pedant.—The study of a 


language is an excellent drill in 
but proticiency in onr native 
language is too often sacrificed in order to 
dabble in the classics. To many pretentious 
literati, Latin phrases, pseudonyms, ete, give 
their composition a profound aspect, but by 
those who are rhetorically versed these are 
more often interpreted as signs of a tyro or 
pedant and no indication of lhterary excei- 
lence.—-| Teacher. 


foreign 
any respects, 


Lie in Bedin the Morning.—Here in North 
Dakota we have only two busy seasons in the 
year, viz, spring and harvest time. As seon 
as the ground freezes we enter our winter 
rest. Welie in bed in the morning until 
broad daylight, which is pretty late up here. 
Where coal is used for fue: the stillness of the 
autumn morning is first broken by some mem- 
ber of the family, generally of the male sex, 
giving the coal stove a vigorous shaking and 
adding fresh coal, after which the remaining 
men arise, light the tire in the cook stove and 
speed to the barn to feed the stock and milk 
the cows, those of the feminine gender (if 
there be any) getting the breakfast and pre- 
paring the children for it. There being very 
few schools open here in the winter in the 
country, we do not have to get the children 
ready for school. Breakfast dves or should 
consist of mush or porridge with genuine 
creain and sugar, bread and butter. sauce of 
fruit or vegetables or baked fruit (baked the 
day before) and coffee. After breakfast (about 
9 or 9.30) the day’s work begins. Feed and 
fuel are hauled and stored in convenient 
places, grain is hauled to market, the house 
and barn are banked if necessary, and every 
preparation possible made for coid weather. 
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We visit our neighbors, do our shopping, go 
to funerals and weddings, passing the time 
joyously if possible and otherwise if we can’t 
help it, until 4 or 4.30 pm, which means din- 
ner time. Inside the house the usual house- 
hold lakors have been performed. This is the 
time of year when fresi meats and poultry are 
abundant and the staple vegetables are at 
their best. Apples are here in abundance 
and plums and grapes have heen put away 
in their seasons and the delicious cranberry 
is just appearing. So our dinneris a sump- 
tuous one. After dinner,away to the barn for 
the last round of chores at dusk, from which 
we return to dress and indulge in social en- 
tertainments of a character congenial to our 
tastes, if opportunity affords, or to spend the 
evening in attending to our correspondence 
and in reading the news, and in discussions 
which will arise, either of a public or private 
chamcter, until 10 pm, when a light lunch- 
eon 1s served and we retire to rest.—{ Wil- 
liam Maxwell. 

While He Got Dinner.—I think that Star 
misunderstood my meaniug, but I will try to 
keep my ‘‘tiery temper’’ in check and explain 
matters. What I meant was that I could and 
would do outdoor work in an emergency, but 
Iam seldom obliged or asked to. As for 
neglecting household duties, the children and 
so forth, as [ am yet single and also the 
youngest in the family, and living at home, 
the ‘*children’’ don’t bother, and I speedily 
get my share of housework done and then 
have lots of spare time. I would like to know 
what state Star lives in. Let me tell you of a 
inodel couple with whom I am intimately ac- 
quainted. They are both well educated, east- 
ern people now living in the west. In busy 
times, when no help could be obtained,I have 
known the lady to go out and help the gentle- 
man, then when dinner time came béth would 
go in and get dinner together, or perhaps she 
would take up the late magazine and occupy 
the rocking chair while he got dinner. John 
Isom, your letter was very interesting. Guess 
my fiery temper would get away with me if 
I lived in Nebraska; in fact, it does here, for 
even a hard-coal fire in the spring is terribly 
provoking. What has become of N E Braska? 
Also of Twenty-Seven, poor deluded fellow! 
He needs pity.—[ Pollie Bean. 


Mean to Win.— 
It is time to go to seeding, 
And we mean to make her hum, 
For we’re bound to reap some mammoth crops 
In these many years to come. 
We drive four horses on the drill 
And we’ll make them tug and sway, 
And we’ll show those eastern people 
That we mean to win the day. 
{Ira C. Cunningham. 


Contamination.—I have spent all my lite in 
a city, until the last five years, which have 
been spent on a farm, and find farm life has 
its advantages and disadvantages, like any 
other life. I do not think though, because we 
live where we are called the busiest of wom- 
en, there should be nothing but hard work 
and drudgery for us. If I cannotstudy French 
and German, I find time for painting and 
fancy work. I have oil paintings in parlor, 
sitting room—yes, and in my kitchen, too; 
all over the house, as it were. And besides 
my work last summer of raising chickens, 
garden, and butter making, I had several pu- 
pils in painting and three pupils all winter, 
two afternoons a week, so I mix up the daily 
routine of work with pleasanter work. Still 
I am kept quite busy most of the time. Now 
one word in regard to Evangeline’s letter. I 
think a man fully satiated with the pleasures 
and perhaps vices of life, to try to gain the 
love of a pure, innocent woman—why, his 
very presence would comtaminate her.—[A 
Seri bbler. 
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A Farmer’s Wife asks what is used in can- 
ning strawberries to keep the fruit the natural 
color; we pay for jokes according to their 
merit. A Reader should send $1 to this office 
for Brown’s Taxidermist’s Manual. Subserib- 
er wants to know how to prepare hulled corn 
for the table by using saleratus. J. A. wants 
to know how Mrs Elmer E. Maynard, author 
of the article on poultry raising in these col- 
umns, or anyone else, can tell when a hen is 
two years old. We cannot furnish Miss E. R. 
with the pattern for Grecian design. 

Miss I. B. Wallace, Hooser, Kan, wants the 
song Sweet Belle Mahone. A_ subscriber 
wants to know how to make succotash out of 
new beans and corn. The words of The fatal 
wedding are wanted by Mrs G. Hagaman, 
Onarga, Ill. Recluse or anyone eise sending 
address and stamp to Box 54, Cogswell, N D, 
will receive information and circulars con- 
cerning Ralston Health club. 





A UNITED STATES OFFICER. 


Some Incidents of His Life and Hardships in 
the Late War. 


From the Gazette, Medway, Mass. 


The thriving town cf Medway, Mass, has no 
more reputable citizen than Capt John P. L. 
Grant, the carpenter and builder. For months 
he was a sufferer from wrecked digestion, 
loss of memory and the keenest of rheumatic 
pains, arising from a life of ambitious labor 
and arduous exposure as an offiver in the late 
war, and later as a U § mail carrier. 

A representative of this paper called on 
Capt Grant for his story. He met the news- 
paper man cheerily, and in his own honest, 
simple language, said: 

‘‘T was bornin South Berwick, Me, Dec 
30, 1834, and when two years old moved 
with my parents to Old York, Me. When 
16 years old I was apprenticed to a promi 
nent builder, Samuel Colcord, of Exeter, 
N H, to learn the carpenter’s trade, with 
the added privilege of attending Phillips 
acadewy, then, as now, a famous seat of learn- 
ing. I graduated from there and went to 
Portland, Me, where I served two years with 
Hon William G. Kimball, a noted builder of 
the time. 

‘*‘T worked in Newburyport two years 
and then established myself in business in 
West Amesbury. During this period I was 
married at Charlestown. In 1862 I removed 
to York, where I enlisted in the U S service. 
TI served nearly three years, participated in 
forty-three battles, some of them the hottest 
fights of the war, was twice wounded and for 
a time disabled, and at last was discharged at 
Augusta, Me, in 1865. 

**T secured and kept the contract for 
tarrying the mails between York and Ports- 
mouth, N. H, for twelve years. I removed 
to Medway in March, 1887, where I have 
since resided, in business as a carpenter 
and builder. I have raised a family of ten 
children and now have a family of six resid- 
ing with me. 

‘*About three 
attacked with dizzy spells, 
duration and more frequent as the weeks 
went by. With these attacks came incessant 
vomiting and spasms of coma, so that instant- 
ly I would fall wherever I might be and re- 
main so for some time. 

**Soon I was forced to keep in bed, my 
digestion was wrecked, my business was 
going to pieces and everything looked very 
dark. Of course I tried all kinds of reme- 
dies that were recommended, but to no avail, 
and I also wentto a medical institute in Bos- 
ton, but all my expenditure was fruitless. 

‘*Finally [ secured a box of Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, and received so 
great relief from them that my family and 
myself could see the direct benetits. 

‘I kept on with their use and steadily grew 
better. The dizzy attacks lessened and at last 
left me, the vomiting has entirely ceased and 
my general health has not yet stopped its im- 
provement. My digestion is now good and to 
no other agency than to Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People can my cure be ascribed. 

**T had sinee the war been troubled greatly 
with chronic rheumatism but this was reliev- 
ed by taking these pills. It is one of the 
greatest remedies ever used by anybody and 
every member of my family has the same high 
opinion of it that Ido. I have nothing but 
earnest, grateful praise for what it has done 
for me.’’ 

[Signed | 


was suddenly 


years ago, I 
protracted in 


JOHN P. L. GRANT. 

Capt Grant will be glad to answer any let- 
ters addressed him about his case. His ad- 
dress is P O Box 142, Medway, Mass. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
contain, in a condensed fori, all the ele- 
ments necessary to give new life and richness 
to the blood and restore shattered nerves. 
They are also a specific for troubles peculiar 
to females, such as suppressions, irregulari- 
ties and for all forms of weakness. They 
build up the blood, and restore the glow of 
health to pale and sallow cheeks. In men they 
effect a radical cure iu all cases arising from 
mental worry, overwork or excesses of what- 
ever nature. Pink Pills are sold in boxes 
(never in loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all drug- 
gists or direct by mail from Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 


and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured, A sample of the best rem- 
ed” on east’ mailed free of charge. 
Pror, Mowler, Moodaus,Conna. 











Among Other Things, a Shirt Waist. 


Wathin a few weeks now the. thin sbirt 
waist season will be bere, and! every woman, 
young and old alike, 
will need at Jeast two 
of these most useful 
garments for summer 
wear. One of the 
newest and nattiest 
models is herewith 
illustrated as made 
with the fashionable 
deep pointed yoke 
and the usual narrow 
bor plait in front. 
A narrow collar 
band finishes’ the 
neck and to this is 
buttoned a detacha- 
ble collar of white 
linen. Cuffs of white 
inches linen finish the pret- 

ty bishop sleeves and 
are fastened with link buttons. Many of the 
dressier shirts are made with tucked square 
yokes and full blouse effect over the bust. 

Here is an especially stylish little jacket 
for young girls, cut with the straight Empire 
front, fastening on 
the left side. The 
back is arranged in 
two box plaits be- 
low. a plain yoke, 
anda high rolling 
collar gives a pretty 
finish. to the neck. 
The medium-sized 
sleeves fit the arm 
closely to just be- 
low the shoulder, 
where they are cut 
with -the correct 4 
amount of fullness. 
Blue novelty goods 
used for this 
design, but the 
Same pattern may 
be used for summer coats of linen and pique 
or of covert cloths for spring. Most of the 
spring coats for small girls are cut either in 
the reefer style as shown here, or tight fitting, 
front and back. 

A fashionable novelty in neck arrange- 
ment is here illustrated as made of lace and 
satin. The collai- 
ette proper consists 
of two epaulette 
shaped pieces’ of 
black satin meet- 
ing in the center. 
A standing collar 
of the same materi- 
al, adorned witha 
frill of lace, finishes 
the neck, while a 
piece of ribbon is 
brought around 
from the back of 
the collar and tied 
in a knot with 


No 20,834. Lady’s shirt 
waist. 

Sizes 32 to 4 
bust measure. 


was 
No 20,800. Miss’s jacket. 
Sizes 10 to 16 years. 


No 20,805. Lady’s collar 

Sizes small, medium and pointed euds in 
large. front. C hi ff on 
may be used in place of the lace very etfec- 
tively. 

No summer wardrobe 
withvut at least one handsome 
White skirts of mus- 
lin and linen, with 
trimmings of lace 
and insertion, will 
be worn with light 
Wash, dresses, but 
for cloth gowns a 
silk skirt is the on- 
ly correct garment. 

Taffeta silk is the 
popular material, 
the design here il- 
lustrated being 
trimmed with two coat. 

ruffles of black lace. Sizes 22 to 34 inches waist 
It is eut with a Measure. 

narrow front gore and godet extenders are 
sewed in the three back gores to give them 
the proper flare. The tull lace ruffles are 
placed over pinked ruffles of the silk. 

The small girls of the family nowadays 


will be complete 
silk petticoat. 


No 20,836. Lady’s petti- 


MOTHERS 





have to have just as Many new dresses as 
the grown-up sis- 
ters, and they will 
all be pleased 
with this pretty 
model. It has 
the fashionable 
bolero jacket 
made of velvet 
and edged with 
tiny rufiles of 
chiffon. Sh ort 
buttertly puffs 
trim the top. of 
the tight-fitting 
sleeves and the 
collar and folded 
belt are of satin 
or velvet. A great deal of braiding is used 
on the bolero jackets for both women and 
children. The use of white Swiss embroidery 
on silk frocks for children is one of the 
spring fancies. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to give 
the correct bust measure and number of the 
pattern under the illustration. Address all 
orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10¢ for each pattern. Full diree- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and 
the number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly, aud give their full 
name and address, 


No 20,812. Miss’s waist. 
Sizes 10 to 16 years. 


SS - 
The Only really happy animal is a goat. He 
can eat anything. 


AND DAUGHTERS 


Just for Fun. 


Stranger: IT notice your name is De Mil- 
lion. Are you related to the wealthy De Mil- 
lions. of New York? 

Poor, but respectable De Million: 
a distant relation, sir. 

‘‘Indeed? How distant?’’ 

‘‘Well, sir, as distant as they can keep me, 
sir.’’ 


I am a— 


** Joe keeps his wife and mother-in-law mad 
at him half*the time.’’ 

‘*What vexes thei so?’’ 

**He calls them his board of lady managers,’’ 


Bloobumper: I attended a chattery the 
other day. 
Spatts: 
chattery? 

Bloobumper: Some call it a conversaziene, 
but I don’t believe in using French words 
when English will answer the purpose. 


A chattery? What on earth is a 


‘*Why are you staring at me like that?’’ 
irritably asked the young lord of the money 
lender. ‘*‘ Because you are an object of inter- 
est to me, my lord,’’ replied the money- 
lender. 

‘*De danger ’bout complimentin’ er hired 
man,’’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘is dst it’s liable 
ter git ’im puttin’ ’is mind on de work he’s 
done gone did, ’stead o’ de work dat’s wait- 
in’ ter be ’tended to.’’ 
‘*T,’’ said the large, fat person, with tlie 
large, fat diamonds, ‘‘am a self-made man.’’ 
The angular geutleman with the soured air 
looked at him cnriously. ‘‘Must have been 
your first job, eh?’’ he said. 








RHEUMATISM 


ermanentiy cured by using DR. WHITBHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The latest, surest and best. Sample 


tent free on mention of this Magazine. 


THE DR. WHITEHALL MEG 


IMINE CO., South Bend, Inde 
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A machinist in St. Louis relates that for eighteen months 
his life had been a perfect torture by reason of pains and 
general bad feeling arising from indigestion, but having 


read about 


Ripans Tabules 


he said: ‘I made up my mind at last to try them, and 


they are great ! 


I now use them, every now and then, 


and have no more indigestion, no bad feeling, and my 


appetite is much better. 


Everybody that suffers from 
indigestion should try them.” 








BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 
Send your address, with 2 cent game. for 
Illustrated Catalogue, giving full description 
of Single and Double Custom Hand-Made 
Oak Leather Harness. Sold direct to the con- 
gumer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 
Ceo., No. & Church Street, Owego, N. ¥.- 





KILLS 


all kinds of insects. Goodell’s Gray Mineral 
Ash, a worderful new product, is sure death to 
all plant destroying pests. It goes three times 
as far as Paris Green or London Purple, and 
acts in half the time. Can’t harm man or 
beast. Tointroduce it, will send free 5 lb. can 
to at least two farmers in each county. 


GRAY MINERAL ASH 


5 Ibs. make 1 barrel of spray for field, or 2 bbls. for garden 
plants. For sale by druggists, seedsmen and fertilizer 
agents, National Mining and Milling Co., Baltimore, Md. 





HOLDFAST Corn Binders, used on every 
shock. Pullandit’s fast. Ties itself. Costs 

; less than string. Never wears out. Thous- 
sa ands easily soldina town. Good profits. 

( nf Get your town agency now. Outfit5c., 
\ “a \ stamps, TLE CO., Box 18 Unadilla, N.Y. 
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TWO VALUES FOR ONE PRICE. 


Every user of Page fence gets full value inthe 
way of protection for crops and stock. Then there 
is the satisfaction in having the best article there 
is made, something durable, something that actu- 
ally adds value to the premises. Better think of 
this. Write us and investigate. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





High * 
endo Bicycles 
for Men, Women, Girls & 
Boys. Complete line at 
lowest prices ever quoted 
$100 ‘Oakwood’ for$45.00 
$85 ‘Arlington’ ** $37.50 
$55 “ * $25.00 
$20 Bicycle * $10.75 
75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest Bicycle on Earth * $32.00 
Fully guaranteed. Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
1 ‘etoexamine. No money in advance. Buy direct from 
manufacturers, save agents and dealers profits. Large 
illustrated catalogue free. Address (in full) 


CashBuyers’Union,I162 W.VanBurenSt.B 42 Chicago 





4), 


The Shuart Earth Grader 


A new and highly efficient 
road machine. “Out of @ 
sight’’also for rapid and ae- = 
curate leveling In use 
from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Address 


B. F. SHUART, [lfr., Oberlin, O. 





HENCH’S RIDING 
CULTIVATOR 





KWELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 


MANUFAC TURED BY 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
9  ITHACA.N.Y. 


DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





“7 LOP BUGGY FOR $28.95. 


Also $100. 00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 

$39.90. You don’t pay for them until 

< a after received. Everything in Buggies, 

arriages, Harness and Saddles in our 

FREE VEHICLE CATALOGUE. Send for it. 

Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chi , XL 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. — itor.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised Price. 


American Fruit Culturist. 


By Joun J. THomAs. Containing practical 
directions for the propagation and culture of 
all the fruits adapted to the United States. 
Twentieth thoroughly revised and greatly en- 
larged edition by Win. H. S. Wood. This new 
edition makes the work practically almost a 
new book, containing everything pertaining to 
large and small fruits as well as to sub-tropical 
and tropical fruits. Richly illustrated. by 
nearly 800 engravings. 758 pp., 12mo. 2.5 


The Horticulturist’s Rule Book. 


By L. H. BAtLEy. <A compendium of use- 
ful information for fruit growers, truck gar- 
deners, florists, etc. This volume is the only 
book of its kind in this country. All the ap- 
proved methods of fighting insects and plant 
diseases used and discovered by all the experi- 
ment stations are set forthin shape for instant 
reference. This feature alone is worth the 
book’s cost. Cloth, 12mo. 75¢c 


The Nursery Book. 


By L. H. BAtLEy. A complete guide to 
multiplication of plants. This manual, which 
has been one of the most popular of recent 
horticultural books, was first published in 1891. 
In this third edition all the features of the first 
two editions have been preserved, and the 
work has been extended to include subjects 
and new and original illustrations. The book 
comprises full practical directions for seed 
sowing, the making of all kinds of layers, 
stools, cuttings, propagation by bulbs and tu- 
bers, and very complete accounts of all the 
leading kinds of budding, grafting and inarch- 
ing. Aside from this, THE NURSERY LIST 
is an alphabetical catalogue of about 1500 
plants—ot fruit, kitchen garden, ornamental, 
and greenhouse species—with directions for 
their multiplication. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


The Pruning Book. 


By L.H. BAILEY. Professor Bailey has been 
making definite experiments and observations 
upon the subject for a number of years and 
the results of these labors are now published. 
The work comprises the entire range of the 
theory and practice of pruning, both of fruit 
and ornamental trees and bushes. Cloth, 12mo. 

1.00 


Milk: Its Nature and Composition. 


By C. M. A1rkMAN, M. A., D.Sc. A hand- 
book on the chemistry and bacteriology of 
milk, butter and cheese. With illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth. 1.25 


The Spraying of Plants. 


By E. G. LoDEMAN. A very timely book, 
and one that can be safeiy recommended to all 
horticulturists and fruit growers. Cloth, 8vo. 

1.00 


Plant Breeding. 


By L. H. BAttey. The treatment is both 
scientific and practical, and will enable gar- 
deners and horticulturists to experiment in- 
telligently in cross-breeding. The subject is 
fully elaborated, and made clear for every in- 
telligent reader. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
Wine 


American Grape Growing ana 


Making. 


By GEoRGE HusMANN of California. New 
and enlarged edition. With contributions 
from well-known grape growers, giving a wide 
range of experience. The author of this book 
is a recognized authority on the subject. Cloth, 


12mo. 150. 








The Young Market Gardener. 


By T. GREINER. A guide to beginners in 
market gardening in the use of greenhouse, 
hotbeds and frames; together with instruc- 
tions for open-air operations and the ways of 
selling and preparing vegetables for market. 
Illustrated. Paper, 12mo. 50 


Quince Culture. 


By W. W. Merecu. An illustrated handbook 
for the propagation and cultivation of the 
quince, with descriptions of varieties, insect 
enemies, diseases and their remedies. New 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Celery for Profit. 


By T. GREINER. The celery industry has 
recently very greatly increased, and this de- 
licious vegetable is now found on nearly every 
table. The newer improved methods of cul- 
ture are described in this volume. Price, 
postpaid. 30 


Irrigation Farming. 


By LutTE Witcox. A handbook for the prac- 
tical application of water in the production of 
crops. This book is primarily written for and 
adapted to our Western farmers and farms, 
but is equally valuable to farmers in all sec- 
tions of thecountry. Itisdivided into twenty 
chapters, each of which is a complete and ex- 
haustive but condensed treatise on its special 
topic. Contents: History of irrigation, ad- 
vantages of irrigation, relation of soils to 
irrigation, treatment of alkali, water supply, 
canal construction, reservoirs and ponds, pipes 
for irrigation purposes, flumes and their strue- 
ture, duty and measurement of water, methods 
of applying water, irrigation of field crops, 
irrigation of the garden, irrigation for the 
orchard, the vineyard and smail fruits, all 
about alfalfa, windmills and pumps, devices, 
appliances and contrivances, sub-irrigation 
and. subsoiling, common law of irrigation, 
glossary of irrigationterms. Profusely, hand- 
somely and practically illustrated. Cloth. 
12mo. 2.00 


Diseases of Horses and Cattle. 


By Dr. D. McIntTosn, V.S., professor of vet- 
erinary science in the university of Dlinois. 
Written expressly for the farmer, stockman 
and veterinary student. A new work on the 
treatment of animal diseases, according to the 
modern status of veterinary science, has be- 
come a necessity. Such an one is this volume 
of nearly 400 pages, written by one of the most 
eminent veterinarians of our country. Llus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 


The Dahlia. 


By LAWRENCE K. PEAcock. A practical 
treatise on the habits, characteristics, culti- 
vation and history of the dahlia. A most im- 

ortant work for all who are interested in this 

eautiful flower. The descriptive list of all 
the -best varieties is emacs interesting. 
Copiously and elegantly illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper. .50 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them. 


Edited by HERBERT Myrick. A treatise on 
the natural history and origin of the name of 
turkeys; the various breeds, the best methods 
to insure success in the business of turkey 
growing. With essays from practical turkey 
growers in different parts of the United States 
and Canada. Copiously illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.00 





CATALOGUE FRE® TO ALL. Our beautifully Illustrated 8vo Cata- 


logue, containing descriptions of three 


hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cat- 
tle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any one forwarding by postal card his address to the 


publishers, and asking for it. 


It will pay every man, young or old, to 


provide himself with 


good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do this. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 





